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WITH  the  following  issues:  December,  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  May  and  June.  Subscription:  two 
dollars  a  season,  thirty  cents  a  number,  (to  foreign 
countries  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents). 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  No  advertisements  will  be 
accepted  from  any  house  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Editor,  the 
art-lover  cannot  buy  with  confidence. 

The  Arts  may  be  had  at  book-stores  and  news-stands 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  Europe,  of  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  Gallery,  Grafton  St.,  London  (one  shilling  and  six  pence)  ; 
of  Brentano’s  and  Bernheim  Jeune,  Paris  (four  francs)  ;  of 
Ulrico  Hoepli,  Milan,  and  of  the  Libreria  Spithoever,  Rome 
(seven  liras) . 

The  Arts  accepts  no  responsibility  for  unsolicited  manuscripts. 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD,  Editor  and  Publisher 

EAGLE  BUILDING,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


NEWCOMB  MACKLIN  &  CO. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MAKERS 

(For  Over  Forty  Years) 

¥ 

233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Painting  Frames,  Mirror  Frames,  Decorative  Specialties 

Art  Galleries,  Salesroom  and  Factory 

State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  Chicago 


Catalogues  sent  to  Art  Dealers,  Decorators  and  Artists 
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Established  1873  Telephone  7484  Murray  Hill 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON’S 

Studio  Oil  Colours 

GEO.  F.  OF 

!  If  you  have'  never  tried  these 

colours,  the  brilliance  and  fine 
texture  of  the  superbly  mixed 
pigments  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you — the  product  of  a 
master-mind  in  colour  making 
for  many  generations. 

Transparent  Oil  Colours,  Mat 
and  Moist  Water  Colours, 

Brushes,  Easels,  Sketch  Boxes, 

1  Oils,  Varnishes  —  everything 

j  for  the  artist. 

274  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  39th  and  40th  Streets 

Formerly  at  3  East  28th  Street 

PICTURE  FRAMER 

The  Mounting  of  Large  Architectural 
Drawings  and  Stretching  of  Parchment 
Diplomas  and  Old  Manuscripts  a  Specialty 

Artists’  Smocks 

1  in  tan,  blue,  green  and  lavendar. 

Reframing,  Regilding, 

for  Art  Catalog  AA-8 

Repairing  and 

Packing 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

(INCORPORATED) 

31  East  17th  Street  New  York 

Engravings  Bleached,  Oil  Paintings 

Relined,  Cleaned  and  Varnished,  Plate 

Glass  Tops  for  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 

- 

SCHNEIDER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEVOE 

2102  BROADWAY 

NEAR  73RD  STREET 

Artists'  Oil  Colors 

* 

OTRICTLY  speaking — any  raw 

^  material  capable  of  withstanding  our 

1  Sole  Agents  for 

laboratory  tests  is  good  material.  You  can 
be  assured  that  no  better  is  obtainable 

THE  OIL  COLORS  and  MEDIUMS 

OF 

DEVOE  BRUSHES, 

J.  BLOCKX  FILS 

OIL  AND  WATER 

Real  Brushes  —  Flexible  —  alive 

AND  CANVAS  MADE  BY 

and  long  enduring 

V.  CLAESSENS 

The  Oldest  and  Largest 

Manufacturers  of  Artists’  Materials 

in  America 

)  To  be  had  of  all  first  class  dealers  in 

artists  materials 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 
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ETCHINGS 

ENGRA  VINGS 

EXHIBITION  of  PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS  and  DRY  POINTS 


ARTHUR  H.  HARLOW  &  COMPANY 
712  FIFTH  AVENUE  Between  55th  and  56th  Streets 

FORMERLY  AT  569  FIFTH  AVENUE 


DR  A  WINGS  PA  IN  TIN GS 


1  £QQ  Retrospective  Exhibition  of  QOI 

1  uo 7  AMERICAN  ART 

Inaugurating  the 

JUNIOR  ART  PATRONS 

OF  AMERICA 


Under  the  Direction  of  MRS.  ALBERT  STERNER 


TO  MAY  TWENTY  -  FIRST 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  215  WEST  57 ™  STREET 

Open  Evenings,  Q  to  1 1  Sundays,  3  to  6 
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M.  de  ZAYAS 

549  FIFTH 

AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 

Paintings  by 

Gauguin 

Matisse 

Degas 

Picasso 

Renoir 

Daumier 

Courbet 

Sheeler 

Cezanne 

Asiatic 

Arts 

Daniel  Gallery 

Paintings  ot  Individuality 


Lawson 

Demuth 

Prendergast 

Marin 

Glackens 

Pascin 

Davies 

Man  Ray 

Henri 

Wright 

Lever 

Hartley 

Noble 

Me  Fee 

Halpert 

Dickinson 

Myers 

Y  arrow 

Boylan 

Benton 

2  WEST  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


DURING  THE  SUMMER 


THE 


DIAL 


will  continue  to  bring  its  readers  the  grace  and  charm  of  good  literature,  the  only  true  light  reading. 


From  June  to  November  two  features  of  particular  importance  will  appear  in  THE  DIAL  serially, 
along  with  significant  stories,  poetry,  and  book  reviews  from  every  continent. 


Four  years  (1887-91)  by  William  Butler  Yeats  continues  the  fascinating  reminiscences  begun  in  his 
Reveries  over  Childhood  and  Youth.  William  Ernest  Henley,  the  truculent  cripple,  Oscar  Wilde, 
and  William  Morris,  live  again  for  us  in  these  pages,  with 

other  giants  of  the  amazing  “nineties.”  ( June-July-August-  , - — .  — - — - 

September.)  ■ 


Sherwood  Anderson’s  “Out  of  Nowhere  Into  Nothing”  is  the 
story  of  a  lonely  girl’s  adventures  in  Chicago  and  the 
prairies  lying  back  of  that  precarious  city.  ( July-August- 
September-October. ) 


Please  send  THE  DIAL  for  six  months 
(June-November)  to 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 


In  volume  either  of  these  is  going  to  cost  you  from  $2.00  up. 

But  for  $2.00  you  can  have  both  with  a  six  months’  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  THE  DIAL  (June  to  November). 


The  Dial  Publishing  Co. 

152  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ACADEMIE  HUMBERT 

104  BOULEVARD  CLICHY,  PARIS 

MAURICE  TASTEMAIN 

Director 


An  old-established  Art-  School 
with  an  international  reputation 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  The  Artsj,  published  monthly  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for 
April  1,  1921. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  Kings, 


} 


jj.  : 


Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  in  and  for  the  State  and 
bounty  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Hamilton  Easter  Field, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Arts,  and  that,  the  following  is  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager  are: 


Publisher — Hamilton  Easter  Field,  305  Washington  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Editor — Hamilton  Easter  Field,  305  Washington  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — Alan  Burroughs,  305  Washington  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Business  Manager — Hamilton  Easter  Field,  305  Washington 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


2.  That  the  owners  are:  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  305  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 

than  so  stated  by  him.  _  „  c  ... 

Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th  day  of  April,  1921. 

(SEAL)  .  .  H- 

Commissioner  of  Deeds. 


SATURDAY  EVENING 
SKETCH  CLASS 
FROM  LIFE 

::  ::  7.30  TO  9.45  P.  M.  ::  :: 
TWO  DOLLARS  A  MONTH 


i 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

Instructor 

355  ADAMS  STREET  -  BROOKLYN 


Two  minutes  walk  from  the  Borough  Hall  stations  of  the  Interborough 
Subway  or  the  Coirt  Street  station  of  the  B.  R.T.  Subway. 

(15  minutes  from  Times  Square) 


Ardsley  Studios 


110  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN  -  NEW  YORK 

OVERLOOKING  THE  HARBOR 


STUDIOS,  ROOMS 
SCULPTOR’S  STUDIO 


Also  Studios 

AT  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 


Apply  to  the  Owner: 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

106  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Parish-Watson  &  Co. 


OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 

EARLY  SCULPTURE 

PERSIAN  FAIENCE 


560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ENTRANCE  THROUGH  DREICER  &  CO. 


WHITNEY 

STUDIO  CLUB 

147  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 


Paintings  by 

STUART  DAVIS  and 

Sculpture  by 

STANISLAW  SZUKALSKI 

Extended  to  May  26 

OPEN  DAILY  SUNDAYS 

10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  3  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 


TORRES  GARCIA 


The  Arts 


THERE  is  no  other  art  magazine 
which  gives  you  anything  like 
what  The  Arts  does  in  the  line  of 
art  criticism  of  the  art  of  our  times. 

There  is  no  other  journal  which 
gives  you  so  many  good  reproductions 
of  the  best  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
galleries. 

There  is  no  similar  publication 
with  a  subscription  price  of  only  two 
dollars. 

If  you  care  for  Art,  send  at  once  the 
subscription  price  and  your  address  to 
The  Arts. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  ARTS 
The  Arts, 

Eagle  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars,  for  the  season 
(7  numbers)  beginning 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 


JOSEPH  BRUMMER 

43  EAST  57TH  STREET 


GOTHIC  '  '  ROMAN 
GREEK  '  EGYPTIAN 
ART 
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Each  z 


THE  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES 

’ olutne  uniform,  finely  printed  from  type  on  hand-made  paper  in  limited  editions  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 

photogravure  plates. 


Albert  Ryder 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 
A  monograph  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  Amer¬ 
ican  art.  It  characterizes  the  artist  enthusiastically  and  at 
the  same  time  justly.  Mr.  Sherman  adds  to  his  illuminat¬ 
ing  text  an  invaluable  catalogue. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
225  copies.  $25.00  net. 

Winslow  Homer 

By  Kenyon  Cox 

Explains  everything  that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art. 

— Nezv  York  Tribune. 
300  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Ralph  Albert  Blakelock 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

For  those  interested  in  the  painting  of  Blakelock  this  re¬ 
view  of  his  work  and  life  should  prove  very  attractive. 

— The  Burlington  Magazine. 
250  copies.  $10.00  net. 

George  Inness 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Must  take  first  place  as  a  document  of  the  personality,  life 
and  work  of  George  Inness. — International  Studio. 

250  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness 

Introduction  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 
Presents  more  pictures  by  the  artist  than  any  one  before 
has  been  able  to  see  together,  except  in  the  exhibition  held 
after  Inness’s  death. — The  Dial. 

300  copies.  $25.00  net. 


Homer  Martin 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

A  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism, 
and  throws  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  aims  and  the  personality  of  the  painter. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
250  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Fifty-eight  Paintings  by  Homer  Martin 

Described  by  Dana  Carroll 

The  reproductions  form  a  little  gallery,  through  which  one 
may  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  painter's  genius. 
Martin’s  beautiful  quality  of  design,  his  synthetic  habit 
and  his  feeling  for  form  may  all  be  studied  in  these  plates. 

- — The  Nezv  York  Tribune. 
300  copies.  $20.00  net. 

Alexander  Wyant 

By  Eliot  Clark 

Mr.  Clark  has  conducted  his  analysis  with  tact,  lucidity, 
and  judgment.  He  rightly  emphasizes  the  intimacy  and 
charm  of  Wyant. — The  Nation. 

300  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Sixty  Paintings  by  Alexander  Wyant 

Described  by  Eliot  Clark 

As  a  volume  of  record  the  book  is,  of  course,  invaluable. 

— New  York  Times. 
The  photogravures  are  superb  and  the  typography  is  per¬ 
fect. — New  York  Herald. 

250  copies.  $25.00  net. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  8  West  47th  St.,  New  York 


spring  no.  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  june,i92i 

BEARDSLEY.  In  addition  to  the  EARLY  and  LATER 
WORKS  which  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years  the 
standard  collections  of  the  greatest  modern  master  of  black 
and  white,  Mr.  Lane  now  promises  a  third,  the  Juvenilia. 
The  date  of  publication  will  be  announced  later,  but  early 
ordering  is  advised.  In  the  meantime  the  following 
Beardsley  books  are  obtainable: 

THE  EARLY  WORK 

THE  LATER  WORKS 

SALOME,  by  Oscar  Wilde 

THE  POEMS  OF’  ERNEST  DAWSON 

BRANGWYN — FRANK  BRANGWYN.  Will  go  down  to 
History  as  the  most  representative  figure  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  England.  Perhaps  even  the  continent  provides 
no  figure  who  will  loom  so  large.  For  the  tendency  has 
been  for  art  to  divorce  itself  from  life.  In  Brangwyn’s 
work  the  twentieth  century  is  incarnate.  Following  THE 
BOOK  OF  BRIDGES  AND  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 
Mr.  Lane  announces  THE  PAGEANT  OF  VENICE.  Get 
a  First  Edition  while  you  may. 

GAUGUIN — PAUL  GAUGUIN’S  life  in  Tahiti  will  remain 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  which  art  has  to  tell.  Already 
not  twenty  years  after  his  death,  he  has  become  a  legen¬ 
dary  figure,  and  his  paintings,  laughed  to  scorn  not  long 

since,  have  taken  their  place  amongst  the  classics.  The 
true  story  of  the  ten  years  in  the  South  Seas  is  told  in 

THE  LETTERS  OF  PAUL  GAUGUIN  to  George-Daniel 

De  Montfreid.  Extracts  appear  in  the  June  International 

Studio. 

EDOUARD — AUGUST  EDOUARD  was  the  Master  of  the 
Silhouette.  Perhaps  no  other  portraitist  has  left  such  in¬ 
valuable  and  exhaustive  material  to  later  ages.  He  elected 
to  spend  a  winter  in  Bath.  Bath  lives  for  us  through  the 
power  of  his  scissors.  He  was  fated  in  America,  a  turn  of 
his  left  hand  and  his  hosts  are  among  the  immortals.  AN¬ 
CESTORS  IN  SILHOUETTE  is  not  only  a  record  of 
EDOUARD’S  art,  it  is  an  unique  portrait  gallery.  Many 
hundreds  of  Americans  will  find  their  ancestors. 

GARDNER  ■ — Who  knows  Daniel  Gardner,  the  painter  in 
pastel  and  Gouache?  The  world  is  possessed  of  many 
riches  of  which  no  stock  is  taken.  It  has  remained  for 

Mr.  Lane  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  to  bring  to  light  the 
charm  of  a  forgotten  artist. 

ZOFFANY.  From  A.  to  Z.,  Alastair  to  Zoffany,  Mr. 

Lane’s  discoveries  range.  Of  course  everyone  knows  one 
Zoffany,  but  who  would  guess  what  a  magnificent  gallery 
his  canvases  present.  An  18th  century  portrait  gallery 
more  complete  even  than  that  of  Sir  Joshua,  because  wider 
of  extent.  London.  Florence,  India! 

These  books  are  made  in  the  tradition  of  the  Bodley  Head, 
sprinkled  through  the  pages  with  a  profusion  unknown  else 
not  cheap  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  If  you  are 
Brentano’s,  or  spend  a  half  hour  at  the  Bodley  Head  in 
NATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Only  the  finest  materials  are  used  and  color  plates  are 
where  in  modern  book-making.  The  books  are  therefore 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  purchase  inquire  at 
America,  786  Sixth  Avenue,  the  home  of  THE  INTER- 
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Durand-Ruel 

NEW  YORK:  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
PARIS:  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 


Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 


Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings 


4  East  Thirty-ninth  Street  -  New  York 


THfJ  PAUL  GETTY  CENTER 
LlbNARV 


THE  ARTS 

A  JOURNAL  APPEARING  EVERY  MONTH  DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 

Copyright,  1921,  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field 
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MAY,  1921 


No.  5 


4  DVICE  apparently  is  one  of  the  least  costly  things  in  this  world.  If  subscriptions 
r\  should  come  in  in  the  same  torrential  stream  as  advice  does  The  Arts  would  be 
the  most  successful  magazine  in  America.  As  it  is  we  merely  claim  that  it  is  the 
most  successful  art  magazine. 

All  the  advice  we  receive  can  be  reduced  to  six  themes:  “Don’t  give  us  so  much  radical 
bunk.”  “Leave  out  the  academic  stuff.”  “What  we  want  is  pictures.  No  one  reads  the 
text  these  days.”  “Give  us  more  solid  reading  matter.”  “Don’t  be  so  high-brow.” 
“Don’t  sacrifice  the  intellectual  just  so  as  to  please  those  who  have  no  intellects.”  On 
these  six  themes  there  are  endless  variations. 

Let  us  discuss  the  sixth  theme. 

Art  appreciation  and  art  creation  should,  we  maintain,  be  instinctive,  subconscious. 
We  have  never  suggested  that  a  man  with  a  slight  intellectual  background  would  ever  be 
so  great  a  creative  artist  as  one  w'hose  artistic  endowments  were  the  same  but  whose  intel¬ 
lectual  background  was  rich  and  full. 

A  love  for  music  is  almost  a  necessity  for  the  proper  growth  of  a  painter.  It  is  not 
less  necessary  for  a  full  appreciation  of  painting.  The  painter  who  can  follow  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  Brahms  does  not  need  to  study  theories  of  composition.  Subconsciously  he  will 
compose  his  landscapes  well.  The  lover  of  painting  who  does  not  care  for  music  will 
never  appreciate  fully  the  work  of  Arthur  B.  Davies. 

“Don’t  be  so  high-brow.  Leave  out  the  music  stuff.”  The  “music  stuff”  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  art  lover  than  the  art  stuff.  The  love  of  music  broadens,  deepens, 
intensifies  life.  The  love  of  literature  (provided  you  do  not  become  a  bookworm) 
broadens,  deepens,  intensifies  life.  The  love  and  understanding  of  music  and  literature 
so  essential  in  broadening,  deepening  and  intensifying  life  are  not  less  essential  to  the  full 
comprehension  of  painting  and  of  sculpture.  The  things  which  make  the  story  “Montes 
the  Matador”  the  miracle  of  artistry  which  it  is  are  the  things  which  make  the  greatness  of 
a  decoration  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  or  a  symphony  by  Brahms.  If  you  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Brahms  you  will  never  fully  appreciate  Frank  Harris. 

There  is  danger  from  too  much  contact  with  things  intellectual  whenever  there  is  too 
little  contact  with  life.  The  Arts  tries  to  preserve  a  balance  between  “high-brow”  stuff 
and  “low-brow.”  Both  are  essential  to  the  normal  healthy  man. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  letting  up  on  the  “high-brow  stuff”  it  is  our  intention  to  deal 

more  fully  in  the  future  with  literature  and  music. 

For  the  two  masterpieces  of  Chinese  art  which  have  been  reproduced  tor  the  frontis¬ 
pieces  of  this  issue  thanks  are  due  to  Parish- Watson  and  Co  A  Chaldean  head  in  dionte 
which  is  almost  five  thousand  years  old  is  reproduced  on  the  front  cover  through  the 

courtesy  of  Joseph  Brummer. 


Courtesy  of  Parish-Watson  &  Co. 


Courtesy  of  Parish- Watson  &  Co. 
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JOSEPH  BERNARD,  SCULPTOR 

By  Mme.  Muriel  Ciolkowska 


THE  leading  sculptors  in  France  to-day 
are  (Barthome  aside,  because  he  is 
isolated  and  without  influence)  Bour¬ 
delle,  Joseph  Bernard,  Maillol,  Despiau. 

These  notes  are  intended  to  comment  on 
reproductions  of  sculpture  and  of  drawings  by 
Joseph  Bernard.  He  is  the  only  sculptor 
since  Rodin  who  draws  for  the  public  benefit. 
True  it  is  that  Bourdelle  draws  too,  but  so 
far  he  has  rarely  if  at  all  exhibited  his  draw¬ 
ings  and  it  is  only  another  thing  he  does,  like 
writing,  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  His  draw¬ 
ings  are  not  a  sculptor’s  drawings,  but  a 
painter’s;  whereas  Joseph  Bernard’s,  like 
Rodin’s,  are  plastic.  With  them  both  ex¬ 
pressions  respond  to  the  same  impulse,  to  a 
uniform  principle.  Bourdelle  is  manifold, — 
the  man  of  many  resources.  Rodin  was  one- 
minded;  so  is  Joseph  Bernard. 

Carried  out  in  wash  on  China  paper  his 
drawings  are  more  fully  tinted  than  were 


Rodin’s.  They  differ  also  from  these  in  that 
they  are  more  pictorial.  Bernard’s  work  in 
the  round  or  in  the  flat  is  never  fragmentary 
and  contains,  generally,  an  idea.  There  is 
always  action  in  it.  Rodin’s  drawings  take 
the  expressions  of  the  body  off  their  guard. 
Bernard  directs  his  attitudes,  shapes  them  to 
his  fancy.  He  likes  to  represent  motherhood, 
childhood,  to  introduce  a  touch  of  allegory, 
even  narration.  He  draws  angels  like  Blake, 
and  this  sort  of  thing  Rodin  never  did.  Re¬ 
cently  we  have  seen  a  portrait  group  by  him 
which  has  a  Quatrocentist  reminiscence. 

His  bas-reliefs  of  “Bacchantes”  appear 
somewhat  forced  from  the  artist  who  is 
responsible  for  “The  Young  Girl  Carrying  a 
Jug”  (in  the  Luxembourg  Museum)  and  of 
the  “Mother  Romping  With  Her  Little 
Child.”  In  what  I  like  best  by  Joseph  Ber¬ 
nard,  the  sculptor,  I  find  parenthood  with 
the  Tanagras,  Donatello,  Clodion. 


GIRL  WITH  CROCK 
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THREE  RESTAURANTS 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 


AMALFI,  Easter  Sunday:  The  South 
r\  Italian  is  notoriously  emotional  and 
"“"dramatic.  It  is  natural  to  the  Nea¬ 
politan  to  express  his  feelings  with  the  volup¬ 
tuous  abandon  of  grand  opera,  and  to  forget 
them  quickly  after  that  purgative  expres¬ 
sion;  so  that  when  you  get  into  one  of  a 
group  of  twenty  small  boats  at  Palermo,  and 
find  yourself  at  once,  as  it  were,  on  a  grand 
opera  stage,  surrounded  by  mad  gesticula¬ 
tion  and  shouting  addressed  to  no  one  in 
particular,  amid  vociferations  of  glee,  fury, 
rage,  and  mortal  bereavement,  all  of  which 
pass  off  within  a  minute,  you  hardly  know 
whether  you  are  more  amused  or  bewildered, 
‘‘so  different,”  as  the  Victorian  English 
maiden  lady  said  in  emerging  from  the 
theater,  is  this  highly  charged  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  atmosphere,  “from  the  home  life 
of  our  own  beloved  Queen.”  Then,  if  you 
land  at  Naples,  you  get  the  same  impression 
a  little  more  intensified,  from  the  mad  antics, 
and  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  the  equally  mad  sub¬ 
sidences  and  forgettings,  of  the  cabmen  and 
the  facchini.  A  lira  too  little,  a  lira  less  than 
can  be  extracted  by  enacting  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death,  is  the  signal  for  a  brain 
storm  that  breaks  into  genial  sunshine  with 
the  appearance  of  the  coveted  four  cents. 
Neapolitans  are  avaricious,  perhaps;  perhaps 
they  have  to  be;  but  they  are  artists  not 
through  necessity  but  by  the  grace  of  God. 

To  be  convinced  that  they  are  musicians 
in  the  same  way,  yo.u  have  only  to  forget 
the  stereotyped  statements  of  the  books  about 
“Italy,  the  sunny  land  of  music,”  and  to 
listen  with  open  ears  to  such  a  group  as  we 
first  heard  in  a  cafe  at  luncheon  in  Pompeii. 
First  of  all,  to  an  American,  is  the  blessed 
relief  of  no  machine-made  noise,  no  hectic 
percussion,  no  ear-splitting,  digestion-de¬ 
ranging  impingement  of  metallic  resonance. 
The  guitar  is  the  foundation.  It  gives  a 
quiet  permeating  bass  that  reaches  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  room  without  being 
loud  three  feet  away,  and  of  course  it  twangs 


the  subordinate  rhythm — the  tum-tum  after 
the  first  note — in  the  good  old  Rossini- 
Bellini-Donizettian  manner.  To  it  a  first 
violin,  at  Pompeii,  added  the  simple  but  often 
beautifully  phrased  melody,  and  a  second, 
violin,  played  with  the  self-effacing  sense  of 
ensemble  of  all  true  second  players  with  the 
hearts  of  artists,  gave  a  bit  of  shading  just 
where  it  was  needed,  and  merged  at  just  the 
right  moment  into  background.  And  a  voice, 
too,  of  course,  for  the  star  numbers  on  the 
program,  a  baritone  who  went  for  the  pitch 
like  a  bee  for  honey,  and  who  never  bawled 
or  bellowed. 

Such  was  the  lay-out,  and  a  better  could 
not  be  devised  for  a  room  of  medium  size 
where  people  wish  to  talk  and  eat  as  well  as 
listen,  and  do  not  need  to  have*  their  ear¬ 
drums  blown  up  by  dynamite  in  order  to  for¬ 
get  how  jaded  they  are.  As  for  style,  of 
course  the  pieces  were  so  simple  that  any 
pedant  would  sneer  at  them,  missing  the 
point  as  pedants  will — in  harmony,  for  in¬ 
stance,  hardly  anything  but  tonic  and  domi¬ 
nant,  and  in  phraseology  usually  resting 
content  with  the  couplet.  But  not  only  were 
the  phrases  often  beautiful,  witty,  or  arrest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  but  they  were  delivered 
with  a  native  sense  of  dramatic  contrast  and 
nuance  that  were  irresistible.  In  particular 
one  noticed  sometimes  an  inset  of  two  or 
three  lines  of  breathless  pianissimo  of  which 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet  need  not  have  been 
ashamed — neither  in  conception  nor  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Pianissimo  in  a  restaurant! — and  it 
came  off  every  time,  because  it  was  felt  and 
imagined.  This  and  the  delicious  rhythm, 
never  coarse,  never  stereotyped,  was  what 
one  carried  away:  and  if  in  a  Sousa  march, 
played  possibly  in  compliment  to  the  many 
Americans  “doing”  Pompeii  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Messrs.  Cook,  there  were  places 
w'here  the  harmony  was  laughably  too  much 
for  the  resources  of  these  unlettered  men, 
one  laughed,  remembering  Broadway,  rather 
sorrily. 
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The  second  time  we  heard  such  a  group 
was  at  dinner  in  a  hotel  in  Naples.  This 
time  the  music  was  more  pretentious,  and 
more  commonplace.  One  of  the  singers  was 
a  lover  of  music.  The  other  had  a  detestable 
tremolo,  preferred  “passion”  to  pitch,  and 
was  obviously  singing  for  his  public  rather 
than  for  himself.  This  impression  of  an 
entente  cordiale  between  sincere  unschooled 
music  and  commercialized  eclecticism  has 
now  been  happily  obliterated  by  the  third 
and  last  group,  warming  the  tail-end  of  a 
particularly  rainy  Easter  Sunday  on  the  spec¬ 
tacular  but  very  stony  cliffs  of  Amalfi  with 
some  genuine  music  again,  as  native  as 
spaghetti. 

This  time,  in  addition  to  the  two  guitars 
and  a  mandolin,  there  was  a  curious  in¬ 
strument,  a  large  jar  about  a  foot  high 
and  fat  in  proportion,  called  a  “langella,” 
into  which  a  man  blows,  and  which  marks 
by  the  resonance  of  its  air  column  the 
main  accents:  in  short,  that  musical  paradox 
and  missing  link,  a  wind  percussion.  At  first 
one  fancied  it  a  true  bass — a  sort  of  grunt 
as  of  a  sixteen-foot  organ  pedal,  a  bagpipe 
ground,  or  the  pizzicato  of  a  double-bass. 
But  not  at  all.  It  recurred  persistently 
wherever  the  music  went,  even  when  it 
changed  key,  and  without  any  obtrusive  effect 
of  maladjustment.  It  came  agreeably  from 
the  room  at  the  end  of  the  suite  of  dining 
rooms  most  removed  from  the  musicians 
when  its  player,  who  was  also  treasurer  of 
the  band,  was  collecting  contributions  and 
demonstrating  it  to  the  curiosity  of  the  guests. 
A  wind-percussion :  what  nation  but  a  nat¬ 
urally  musical  one  would  have  devised  such 
a  polar  contrast  to  the  Frankensteins  of 
“jazz”?  It  seemed  to  fill  the  very  air  with 
the  rhythm,  as  if  walls  and  ceiling  responded 


to  it,  yet  violated  you  no  more  than  the 
gentle  guitars  with  which  it  perfectly  merged. 
Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.  The  razzle-dazzle  for  Broadway, 
and  the  langella  for  Amalfi. 

And  then,  finally,  there  were  our  two  gal¬ 
lant  soloists,  aged  ten  or  twelve,  gallant  in 
spirit,  even  if  quailing  a  little  in  the  flesh 
as  they  stood  on  the  landing  of  the  old  stair¬ 
way  where  the  black-robed  monks  once  de¬ 
scended  in  this  old  Capucin  monastery,  and 
faced  the  curious,  amused,  or  indifferent 
guests,  Americans  who  thought  them  pictur¬ 
esque,  Germans  who  thought  them  riff-raff, 
kindly  but  aloof  English  in  evening  dress,  in 
spite  of  the  temperature,  who  appeared  not 
to  think  at  all.  They  sang  in  alternation, 
with  a  timid  stiff  bow  to  begin  with,  stiff 
little  well-learned  gestures  of  the  hands,  in¬ 
terrupted  sometimes  by  wholly  spontaneous 
nose  or  head  scratchings,  and  stiff  but  slightly 
happier,  more  assured  bows  when  the  end 
of  the  song  came  and  they  could  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  mandolin-player,  leader  and  captain. 
Their  singing,  too,  was  adorably  untutored, 
with  a  matter-of-fact  detachment  of  the  last 
note  of  each  phrase  as  if  to  say  “There! 
That’s  done!”  and  business-like  tone-produc¬ 
tion  that  was  almost  raucous  in  one  of  them, 
but  withal  so  full  of  gusto  and  so  squarely 
and  triumphantly  on  the  pitch  that  criticism 
forgot  itself,  and  music  had  its  way.  There 
was  all  through  it  a  conviction,  for  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  listener,  that  what  they  had  learned 
could  not  upset  what  they  had  not  unlearned. 
They  sang  like  birds,  fledgling  birds,  birds 
with  big  heads  and  long  necks  and  sparse 
pin  feathers,  but  after  all  birds.  And  it  is 
better  to  be  a  very  wobbly  bird  than  the  most 
perfect  sixteen-cylinder  calliope. 


PIRACY  AMONG 
JAPANESE  PRINT  DESIGNERS 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 


IT  is  well  known  that  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Japanese  color-print  many  of  the 
foremost  artists  and  publishers  resorted 
to  extraordinary  methods  of  plagiarism  and 
actual  theft.  A  curious  case  of  this  kind 
appears  in  the  two  prints  illustrated. 

The  print  on  the  right  is  by  Toyonobu, 
and  bears  the  seal  of  the  publisher  Maru- 
yama.  At  the  top  is  inscribed  a  poem  which 
has  something  of  the  following  meaning — 
"The  Sajribaso  Dance  gives  to  the  new  play 
the  omen  of  a  prosperous  future,  widening 
out  like  spring  mist.” 

The  print  on  the  left  is  by  Kiyohiro,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  publisher  Shokakudo. 
The  poem  inscribed  on  it  says,  freely  trans¬ 
lated — "As  the  blossoming  of  the  fukajuso 
flower  opens  the  new  year  with  good  omens, 
so  may  the  Sambaso  dance  auspiciously  open 
the  new  play.” 

The  style  of  both  prints  indicates  a  date 
of  about  1755  to  1765.  They  are  printed 
in  three  colors  besides  the  key-block, — green, 
brick  red  and  bluish  gray.  Though  identical 
in  design,  the  two  prints  are  printed  from 
different  blocks  throughout.  But  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  them  is  so  close,  even  in  de¬ 
tails,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of 
them  was  made  by  the  aid  of  a  tracing  care¬ 
fully  drawn  from  the  other. 

Four  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Kiyohiro  wTho  was  in  this  case  the  guilty 
party.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he,  a  younger  and  less  famous 
designer,  should  have  had  a  motive  for 
plagiarism,  rather  than  to  assume  that  the 
great  and  famous  Toyonobu,  who  had  been 
a  popular  favorite  for  twenty-five  years, 
should  have  cared  to  put  aside  his  own  limit¬ 


less  powers  of  invention  and  copy  a  younger 
rival.  In  the  second  place,  the  outline  of  the 
figure  has  just  that  quality  of  live,  ever- 
changing,  vivacious  interest  that  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Toyonobu’s  known  pillar-prints; 
while  Kiyohiro’s  figures  are  not  usually  nota¬ 
ble  for  any  special  mastery  in  the  handling 
of  the  silhouette.  Thirdly,  pillar-prints  by 
Kiyohiro  are  rare,  if  not  entirely  unknown; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  pillar-prints  of 
Toyonobu  are  perhaps  the  finest,  most  char¬ 
acteristic  and  most  numerous  part  of  his 
work.  Fourthly,  attentive  observation  of  the 
lines  of  the  draperies  in  the  two  prints  will 
reveal,  even  in  the  reproductions  here  shown, 
the  fact  that  in  the  Toyonobu  each  brush¬ 
stroke  has  freedom,  vigor,  and  the  peculiar 
modulation  of  thickness  characteristic  of  all 
fine  Japanese  drawing;  while  in  the  Kiyohiro, 
the  lines  are  stiff  and  inexpressive,  with  just 
that  lifeless  quality  that  would  be  expected 
from  a  mechanical  tracing.  This  difference 
is  not  due  to  a  difference  in  the  skill  of  the 
two  engravers;  each  has  evidently  followed 
very  carefully  the  lines  of  the  drawing  which 
was  given  him  to  work  with.  It  was  simply 
that  the  one  had  a  fine  drawing  given  him, 
and  the  other  a  mere  traced  copy. 

The  mystery  still  remains,  however,  why 
Kiyohiro,  an  able  and  fertile  designer,  cared 
to  lend  himself  to  such  a  theft.  The  main 
interest  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  illustration 
it  gives  of  the  very  close  contact  of  the  print- 
artists  with  each  other's  work,  and  the  great 
and  immediate  influence  which  any  one  of 
them  might  have  on  all  the  rest. 

The  Toyonobu  is  the  property  of  the 
writer;  the  Kiyohiro  is  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Arthur  B.  Duel  of  New  York. 
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CONCERNING  SCULPTURE  AND 
ROBERT  LAURENT 

By  Horace  Brodsky 


Le  relief  vient  d’une  profonde,  d’une  pene¬ 
tration  de  l’objet,  car  il  faut  que  la  realite 
exterieure  entre  en  nous  a  nous  faire 
presque  crier  pour  la  bien  reproduire. 

— Gustave  Flaubert. 

A  LTHOUGH  painting  in  the  United 
r\  States  has  progressed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  since  the  Armory  Show 
(1913)  sculpture  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  taste 
of  the  buyers  of  sculpture  has  shown  no  signs 
of  improving.  Bad  sculptors  are  patronized 
because  the  taste  of  the  patrons  is  equally 
bad.  Imitations  of  the  mediocrities  of  past 
ages  satisfy  most  buyers.  What  few  sculp¬ 
tors  there  are,  who  have  really  something  to 
say  and  whose  work  is  greatly  above  the 
sweet  stuff  produced  throughout  the  country, 
are  shockingly  neglected  by  the  art  buying 
public.  They  quietly  work  on  at  their  self- 
appointed  tasks  and  show  but  little  regard 
for  the  poor  taste  of  our  epoch.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  such  sculptors  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
five  genuine  sculptors  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

Sculpture  as  practised  in  America  is  a 
kind  of  stuff  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  art  centers  of  Europe 
there  is  a  similar  output,  as  prolific  as  it  is 
distressing.  The  American  variety  is  an 
awful  concoction  of  suavity  and  caressable 
confectionery  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
great  art  of  stone  cutting.  Too  much  good 
stone  is  being  wasted. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  sculptors, 
so-called,  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
material  in  which  the  “child  of  their  brain” 
is  finally  shown.  They  only  touch  the  stone 
when  they  cut  their  signature  in  the  finished 
product.  The  usual  procedure  foi  these 
knights  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  is  simple. 
They  first  model  in  clay,  then  have  the  clay 


model  cast  in  plaster.  The  cast  is  given  to 
a  mechanic  who  with  pointing  machine  and 
compressed  air  chisel  produces  in  marble  a 
replica  of  the  plaster.  The  marble  is  finally 
handed  back  to  the  sculptor  to  “finish  up.” 
Now  the  sculptor  did  not  have  to  struggle 
with  the  piece  of  stone;  and  as  he  merely 
played  with  a  mass  of  non-resisting  clay  the 
result  is  a  machine-made  copy  of  a  kneaded 
clay  work  which  has  none  of  the  feeling  of 
sculpture  hewn  out  of  solid  rock.  Under 
such  conditions  no  sculpture  can  be  produced 
worth  a  second  thought. 

But  there  is!  I  must  contradict  myself. 

All  this  is  apropos  of  one,  Robert  Laurent 
of  Brooklyn,  to  which  remote  parts  most 
New  Yorkers  cannot  be  induced  to  journey. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Laurent’s  work 
was  at  the  Penguin  Gallery  a  few  years  ago, 
where  he  showed  a  small  figure  in  wood,  some 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  height.  Apart  from 
the  beauty  of  the  thing  I  was  interested  be¬ 
cause  the  artist  had  come  into  direct  contact 
with  his  material.  The  artist  was  the  sculp¬ 
tor.  The  sculptor  was  the  carver.  Both 
were  Laurent.  Later  I  saw  more  of  his  work, 
little  figures,  groups  and  reliefs  in  wood. 
There  were  heads  in  marble  and  alabaster. 
In  them  all  I  noticed  fine  cutting  quality. 
Laurent  had  struggled  with  his  medium.  It 
was  not  twice  or  thrice  removed,  like  the 
well-kneaded  clay  work  of  the  worshipers 
of  the  clay-bin.  It  had  the  full  flavor  of  the 
material. 

Sculpture,  as  the  word  indicates,  and  as 
the  true  artist  knows,  is  cut  directly  from  the 
material,  whether  it  be  wood,  stone  or  metal, 
except  in  the  case  of  bronze.  The  real  sculp¬ 
tor  “sees”  the  finished  work  as  he  first  cuts 
into  the  rough  block  of  stone  or  wood.  The 
shape  and  proportions  of  the  block  largely 
decide  the  composition.  He  has  but  to  re¬ 
lease  his  vision.  The  material,  however, 
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offers  resistance;  and  this  more  than  anything 
else  gives  that  fine  flavor  peculiar  to  each 
medium.  As  the  sculptor  never  completely 
overcomes  this  resistance,  he  must  show  it 
respect.  Here  is  the  sculptor’s  test. 

Robert  Laurent  is  a  sculptor  who  under¬ 
stands  how  to  cut  in  stone  and  in  wood.  His 
work  is  consistent  in  form  and  has  the  quality 
of  the  medium  employed.  His  carved  heads 
have  a  natural,  unaffected  simplicity.  The 
man  is  a  craftsman  to  his  finger  tips.  I 
claim  for  him  a  position  in  the  front  ranks 
of  American  sculptors.  Robert  Laurent  is 
one  of  the  solitary  figures  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  marble  patisserie.  Little  is  known  of 


Robert  Laurent  except  that  he  was  born  in 
Concarneau,  Brittany;  that  he  has  lived  in 
Brooklyn  since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
that,  from  his  childhood,  he  has  studied 
under  Hamilton  Easter  Field.  His  work 
has  been  seen  at  Daniel’s,  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Independent  Society,  at  the  Penguin 
Gallery,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  at  the 
Bourgeois  Gallery  and  at  Scott  and  Fowles’. 

Now  that  the  big  events  of  the  war  are 
past  and  gone,  and  talk  still  continues  con¬ 
cerning  the  erection  of  permanent  memorials 
to  commemorate  victories  and  sacrifices,  let 
sculptors  be  chosen  who  feel  in  stone  and  not 
in  clay.  Why  not  have  artists  proud  to  work 
on  a  stone  pile,  wrestling  courageously  to 
release  their  visions  from  so  tough  a  ma¬ 
terial?  Let  the  sculptors  of  our  monuments 
be  such  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Let’s 
be  done  with  parlor  artists  and  foreman 
sculptors  who  command  an  army  of  mechanics 
armed  with  automatic  chisels.  Let  such  men 
as  Robert  Laurent  be  encouraged.  Let  them 
go  at  it.  They  will  give  us  something  new. 

It  is  time  that  a  new  kind,  a  better  kind 
of  memorial  make  its  appearance  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  places.  Why  do  not  the  Municipal,  State 
and  National  Committees  who  have  the  giv¬ 
ing  away  of  commissions  for  outdoor  sculp¬ 
tural  decorations  select  an  artist  like  Robert 
Laurent?  Why  not  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  doing  something  fine  in  stone?  We  do 
not  want  more  memorials  like  the  Maine 
monument  in  Columbus  Circle.  Go  look  at 
it  and  forever  curse  the  day  that  such  a  pile 
of  junk  was  foisted  on  an  unsuspecting  and 
indifferent  people. 

Let  me  now  nominate  Robert  Laurent  of 
Brooklyn  as  the  artist  to  carve  the  next  im¬ 
portant  memorial.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
not  create  so  much  lollypop. 

Let’s  have  a  sculptor,  for  once. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  FRENCH  SHOW 

By  the  Editor 


WHAT  a  month  it  has  been !  Modern 
French  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Ultra-modern  American  art  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  International 
Show  at  Carnegie,  the  Modern  French  Show 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Junior  Art 
Patrons  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

With  fife  and  drum  the  French  show  at 
the  Metropolitan  opened  May  2d.  This 
time  it  is  the  right  Matisse  whose  art  is 
being  shown.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  has  loaned 
superb  Cezannes,  not  second-rate  Steichens, 
and  I  almost  regret  what  I  said  about  the 
Meyers  in  my  review  of  the  modern  art 
show  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy.  It's 
only  “almost.”  I  do  not  regret  it.  The 
truth  needs  to  be  told  from  time  to  time. 

The  show  is  amazing.  It  is  not  so  well 
hung  as  the  Brooklyn  exhibition  was.  The 
gallery  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  That  does  not  prevent  the  show  from 
being  amazing.  The  richest  source  of 
modern  French  art  in  New  York  has  not  been 
drawn  upon  (that  other  Meyer,  not  Eugene, 
Jr.)  and  yet  there  has  probably  never  been 
a  finer  public  exhibition  of  modern  French 
art  in  the  world.  I  have  seen  finer  modern 
French  paintings,  but  they  have  been  in 
private  homes,  at  Durand  Ruel’s  apartment 
in  Paris,  at  Vollard’s,  at  Dr.  Barnes’s,  at 
that  other  Meyer’s  already  referred  to. 
There  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  a 
richer  public  exhibition. 

Let  us  take  up  a  few  of  the  exhibits.  There 
is  an  isolated  Puvis  de  Chavannes  on  the 
center  of  one  wall  which  for  so  small  a  Puvis 
is  a  little  masterpiece.  On  the  right  hand 
as  you  face  the  wall  the  paintings  lead  up  to 
the  group  of  Van  Goghs,  on  the  left  the 
paintings  take  you  to  a  beautiful  series  of 
Odilon  Redons,  owned  by  John  Quinn.  On 
another  wall  the  central  painting  is  one  by 
Manet,  and  about  it  are  grouped  Renoir, 
Degas  and  others.  Opposite  is  the  Cezanne 


wall,  a  magnificent  group  of  Cezanne,  with 
scattered  paintings  of  Guillaumin,  Pisarro 
and  Toulouse-Loutrec. 

The  fourth  wall  has  for  its  center  Adolph 
Lewisohn's  large  Gauguin,  flanked  by  other 
Gauguins  with  Matisse  to  the  left,  and  Raoul 
Dufy,  Derain  and  Picasso  to  the  right. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Arts  there  were 
reproduced  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
Cezannes  in  the  Metropolitan  Show  (they 
had  been  loaned  by  D.  G.  Kelekian  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum),  a  very  lovely  Matisse 
and  one  of  the  most  important  Gauguins 
(both  owned  by  Mr.  Kelekian).  That  is 
why  I  am  giving  four  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  art  of  Odilon  Redon  in  this 
number.  Redon  is  relatively  unknown  in 
America.  I  am  also  reproducing  a  Gauguin, 
a  Derain  and  a  Picasso. 

Of  these  four  artists  possibly  Picasso  is 
the  hardest  to  understand.  When  you  tell  a 
story  you  never  give  all  the  facts.  You  choose 
the  facts  which  will  emphasize  the  point  of 
the  story.  Why  should  anyone  deny  to 
Picasso  the  right  to  chose  what  facts  he  will 
bring  into  prominence  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  dramatic  interest  of  a  painting?  And  if 
you  allow  Picasso  to  pick  and  choose  his 
facts  will  you  not  allow  the  same  liberty  to 
that  great  dreamer  Odilon  Redon? 

It  is  a  wonderful  show,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  our  being  over  proud  about  it. 
Adolph  Lewisohn  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany.  Josef  Stransky  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a  hundred  percenter,  John  Quinn 
prides  himself  on  his  Irish  extraction,  and 
D.  G.  Kelekian  is  Armenian.  Should  the 
paintings  which  these  collectors  have  loaned 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  be  removed 
from  the  exhibition  there  would  be  little  left. 
America  has  little  right  to  boast  of  the  beauty 
of  the  French  show.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
good  reason  for  our  having  opened  the  show 
with  fife  and  drum  or  even  trumpets. 
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WOMAN  AT  A  TABLE 
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1689  —  1921 

By  Egmont  Arens 


WAS  it  unusual  courage  or  unusual 
foresight  which  prompted  Mrs. 
Sterner  to  give  this  show?  Strange 
that  it  has  never  been  done  before — a  Retro¬ 
spective  Exhibition  of  American  Art — his¬ 
torical,  in  the  way  of  a  show-down  regarding 
our  national  culture.  A  few  years  ago  such 
a  show  would  have  been  a  fizzle.  But  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  arts  is  manifest  in 
America  to-day.  Perhaps  the  war  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  America  has  been 
shaken  out  of  her  complacency.  She  is  tak¬ 
ing  stock  of  herself.  She  has  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  European  culture. 
She  is  asking:  “Is  there  no  American 
culture?” 


Here  is  a  mirror  that  will  tell  her  much. 
Sixteen  eighty-nine  to  nineteen  twenty-one — 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years — not  much 
time!  America  has  had  much  energy  and 
hope,  but  not  much  time.  What  with  fight¬ 
ing  Indians,  levelling  forests,  spanning  a  con¬ 
tinent  with  steel  and  scattering  it  full  of 
wheels  and  rubber  heels,  there  has  been  no 
development  of  national  leisure,  of  national 
culture.  The  artist  has  been  frowned  upon 
as  an  idler  and  shirker.  Yet  in  spite  of  in¬ 
difference  and  actual  hostility,  the  artist  has 
persevered  and  kept  a  high  record  for  us  of 
America’s  hopes  and  aspirations.  Now  that 
we  are  looking  for  that  side  of  ourselves  we 
are  grateful. 


MRS.  ROBERT  NICHOLLS  AUCHMUTY 

Lent  to  the  Junior  Art  Patrons  by  Macbeth  Gallery 
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The  exhibition  is  very  rich  with  loans  of 
the  early  painters.  John  Smibert,  father  of 
them  all  in  point  of  time;  Benjamin  West, 
whose  influence  on  early  American  art  was 
so  persistent  and  unwholesome;  Copley,  who 
was  so  sturdy  a  growth  of  the  soil,  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  who  possessed  the  American 
energy,  and  dabbled  in  science  as  well  as  in 
art,  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  transcended  his 
environment  and  generation:  all  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  excellent  canvases.  There  is  an 
interesting  landscape  by  Thomas  Doughty,  an 
early  American  painter  of  landscape,  and 
founder  of  the  “Hudson  River”  school,  who 
voiced  the  slogan:  “Back  to  Nature!”  Sully 
contributes  several  portraits  and  a  noble 
George  Washington  on  Horseback.  The 
famous  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
by  Henry  Inman,  is  included. 

The  first  contacts  with  French  influence  are 
recorded  here  in  the  canvases  of  William 
Morris  Hunt,  George  Inness  and  La  Farge — 
a  splendid  trio. 

Moving  closer  to  our  own  day  there  are 
fine  examples  of  Sargent,  Homer,  Whistler, 
Wyant,  Thayer  and  Fuller.  But  probably 
the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
section  devoted  to  contemporary  art.  The 
selections  were  in  almost  every  case  made  by 
Mrs.  Sterner  personally.  This  part  of  the 
exhibition  testifies  to  the  range  and  soundness 
of  her  judgment.  Hassam,  Melchers,  Beal, 
Tarbell,  Lie,  Henri,  Sloan,  Bellows,  Kroll, 
Kent,  Davies,  Zorach,  Lever,  Demuth, 
Kuehne,  Glackens,  Hartley,  Speicher,  Mann 
Ray  and  many  others.  These  young  mod¬ 
erns  do  not  lose  at  all  by  comparison  with  the 
older  schools.  On  the  contrary  you  see  how 
far  painting  has  moved  since  West  popular¬ 
ized  the  grandiose  manner.  Painting  today 
is  very  much  nearer  the  heart  of  things,  and 
these  moderns  are  very  much  nearer  the  heart 
of  America  than  their  forebears.  They  have 
caught  and  held  intimations  of  the  deep  pulse 
and  rhythm  of  American  life. 

Notwithstanding  this  you  will  hear  it  said: 
“Mere  imitation  of  European  art.”  That  is 
wrong.  I  think  it  is  no  disgrace  for  Amer¬ 


icans  to  admit  the  parentage  of  Europe  in 
these  matters.  Great  art,  like  great  liter¬ 
ature,  inevitably  is  owned  by  all  mankind.  It 
is  rather  to  the  credit  of  our  artists  that  in 
spite  of  America’s  provincialism  they  have 
maintained  a  contact  with  European  refine¬ 
ments.  America  needed  that  contact.  Mere 
imitation?  No — as  you  go  through  the  rooms 
you  get  a  sense  of  great  forces  pervading 
these  pictures.  America’s  early  revolutionary 
fervors  gave  us  a  spiritual  inheritance,  which 
you  feel  in  these  pictures.  There  is  integrity 
and  vitality.  You  get  a  very  moving  expres¬ 
sion  of  these  things,  not  particularly  in  any 
one  picture,  but  pervading  them  all. 

So  this  exhibition  to  me  is  more  exciting 
than  fife  and  drum  or  flag  unfurled.  Here  is 
subject  for  a  just  patriotism.  Here  is  cause 
for  national  pride.  Let  little  boys  in  school, 
saluting  the  flag,  say:  “I  love  my  country 
because  it  has  produced  a  Whistler,  a 
Thayer,  a  Kent,  a  Davies  and  a  Demuth!” 
It  would  be  well  if  little  boys  and  little 
girls  did  get  such  a  conception  of  loyalty 
into  their  heads.  And  if  their  elders  did 
so  as  well ! 

Mrs.  Sterner,  no  doubt,  had  something  of 
this  in  mind  when  she  called  her  new  society, 
“The  Junior  Art  Patrons  of  America.”  If 
you  can  get  the  children,  the  young  people  to 
buy  lithographs,  or  etchings,  or  drawings  of 
contemporary  artists,  you  have  found  the 
surest  way  of  stimulating  their  interest  in 
art,  you  have  given  them  access  to  a  new  and 
richer  world.  Incidentally,  you  are  helping 
the  artist  in  the  only  way  that  he  can  be 
helped,  by  selling  his  work  to  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  public.  It  will  come  as  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  that  works  of  art  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  much  less  than  prohibitive  figures. 
A  good  picture  costs  less  than  a  chair  or  a 
fancy  couch-cover.  After  all,  pictures  are 
painted  to  be  hung  up  in  people’s  homes. 
Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  art  exhibitions 
are  the  beginning  and  end  of  art.  If  the 
Junior  Art  Patrons  succeed  in  breaking  down 
this  superstition,  they  will  more  than  justify 
their  existence. 


JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY 
Lent  to  the  Junior  Art  Patrons  by  Ehrich  Galleries 
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AMERICAN  HOOKED  RUGS 

By  the  Editor 


ONE  of  the  most  characteristic  arts 
of  America  has  been  that  of  rug¬ 
making,  strips  of  cloth  being  drawn 
back  and  forth  between  the  meshes  of  a 
burlap  foundation.  A  design  is  marked  upon 
the  burlap  and  the  various  portions  of  the 
design  are  filled  in  with  cloths  of  various 
colors.  The  earlier  rugs  are  more  tightly 
woven  and  the  mesh  is  of  a  stronger  fibre 
than  those  which  have  been  made  within  the 
last  forty  years.  Their  age  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  I  doubt  if  the  oldest  in 
my  own  collection  was  made  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  most  of  the  finest  examples 
are  made  of  woolen  cloth,  those  which  were 
not  in  use  have  in  large  measure  fallen  a  prey 
to  moth.  As  the  rugs  in  use  became  worn 
they  were  relegated  to  the  kitchen,  to  the 
pantry,  or  even  to  the  stable,  which  acceler¬ 
ated  their  ruin. 

Some  of  those  which  are  among  the  oldest 
which  I  own  I  can  date,  for  they  were  made 


many  years  ago  by  old  women  from  whom  I 
bought  them.  The  cloth  from  which  they 
were  made  was  dyed  with  native  dyes,  with 
steeped  hemlock  bark,  for  instance,  which 
gave  a  pale  tan  shade  to  the  cloth.  The 
earliest  rugs  are  very  tightly  hooked,  but  as 
the  years  went  by  their  makers  became  more 
and  more  careless  and  the  weave  was  looser. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  age  of  a  group  of  rugs.  About  1875 
aniline  dyes  were  introduced  throughout 
America.  The  use  of  hemlock  bark  and 
other  natural  dyestuffs  was  gradually  aban¬ 
doned.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  know  if  a  rug 
has  been  colored  by  aniline  dyes.  Light 
fades  the  violets  and  the  greens  rapidly,  but 
these  shades  are  permanent  if  kept  in  the 
dark.  There  are  places  in  a  rug  where  rags 
dyed  with  aniline  violets  and  greens  will  be 
found  to  have  kept  their  color. 

The  absolute  age  of  a  rug  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  intrinsic  value.  Nine  times  in  ten 
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the  older  rug  is  also  the  more  beautiful.  The 
oldest  rugs  I  own  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  Many  of  my  artist  friends  with  knowl¬ 
edge  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the  makers  of 
these  old  carpets  have  endeavored  to  make 
rugs  to-day  which  would  equal  in  beauty  the 
earlier  work.  They  have  all  failed.  Doubt¬ 
less  an  old  rug  could  be  closely  copied  if  one 
had  the  old  rags,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  copy  would  ever  have  quite  the  beauty  of 
the  original.  All  of  which  is  very  strange, 
and  it  strengthens  me  in  my  belief  that  in¬ 
stinct,  feeling,  is  the  essential  thing  in  the 
creation  of  art.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  far 
more  knowledge  of  art  than  my  great  grand¬ 
parents — more  appreciation,  more  taste.  I 
own  a  high-boy  which  my  great  great  grand¬ 
father  made  for  his  daughter  when  she 
married  in  1764.  It  is  more  beautiful  than 
anything  I  could  design.  Whatever  any  of 
us  have  inherited  from  those  times  is  far 
lovelier  than  the  things  one  sees  to-day  in 
the  shops  of  professional  craftsmen.  We 
have  lost  the  instinct,  the  feeling.  We  are 
working  by  theory. 

On  Thursday,  May  19th,  there  begins  a 
sale  of  an  important  collection  of  American 
hooked  rugs,  almost  four  hundred  of  them. 
It  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Art  Association.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  first  public  sale  of  so  large  a  collection, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  success 
the  sale  will  have.  Much  as  I  regret  to  see 
these  rugs  taken  from  the  farm-houses  where 
they  have  been  for  so  many  years,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  there  is  far  more  chance  of  their 
surviving  for  the  edification  of  posterity  now 
that  the  public  has  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  works  of  art.  Many  of  them  are  too 
beautiful  to  use  as  rugs,  and  should  be  used 
as  tapestries.  My  summer  home  at  Cape 
Neddick,  Maine,  is  an  exceedingly  pictur¬ 
esque  old  farm-house  dating  from  very  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  farmer, 
knowing  my  love  for  hooked  rugs,  used  to 
pick  up  specimens  from  the  surrounding 
country.  He  brought  me  one  which  de¬ 
lighted  me  as  none  ever  had  before.  It  tepre- 
sented  a  full-rigged  ship  in  a  harbor,  with 


a  lighthouse  at  one  side.  The  sun  was  shown 
also  high  in  the  heavens.  Underneath  was 
woven  “J.  N.  Talpey.”  Descendants  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  house  came  to  see  me. 
They  had  been  born  there  almost  eighty 
years  before.  “But  how  did  you  get  one  of 
Grandfather  Talpey’s  rugs?  He  used  to  live 
here,  and  was  a  famous  captain  during  the 
war  of  1812.”  By  one  of  those  strange  co¬ 
incidences  the  rug  had  come  back  to  the  old 
house  and  has  found  it  a  haven  of  rest.  It 
is  no  longer  trodden  under  foot. 

The  Talpey  rug  has  a  sailcloth  foundation, 
not  burlap.  It  is  a  yarn  rug,  not  rag.  It  is 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen.  In  a  hooked 
rug  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  the  proper  delicacy  to  the  rigging.  I 
have  not  gone  through  the  rugs  to  be  sold 
at  the  American  Art  Association,  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  among  them  there  may  be 
a  specimen  of  a  yarn  rug  on  a  sailcloth  foun¬ 
dation.  The  superior  lasting  quality  of  sail¬ 
cloth  makes  such  a  rug  as  permanent  a  thing 
as  the  textiles  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  Egypt.  But  no  textiles  can 
withstand  the  effect  of  the  noxious  gases  of 
our  manufacturing  cities.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  in  control  of  our  museums  to  build 
suitable  fireproof  structures  in  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  the  bulk  of  their 
finest  textiles  may  be  stored.  The  textiles 
could  be  brought  out  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  returned  as  soon  as  the  show  was  over. 
Otherwise  I  fear  that  there  is  danger  that 
these  beautiful  works  of  art,  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind,  will  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Another  suggestion  which  I  would  make 
is  that  the  textiles  in  our  museums  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  woodwork  be  shown  in  hermetically- 
sealed  glass  cases  in  which  the  atmosphere 
has  been  replaced  by  nitrogen.  We  should 
take  this  care  of  our  treasures  so  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  have  from  them  the 
joy  that  we  have  had. 

The  best  of  the  hooked  rugs  deserve  the 
same  attention  as  Egyptian  or  Coptic  textiles. 
They  have  less  subtlety  of  design,  but  they 
are  closer  to  us  and  express  the  taste  of  our 
immediate  ancestors. 
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WE  all  agreed  that  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
and  Drawings  Showing  the  Later  Tendencies 
in  Art  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
was  a  great  success.  It  is  not  strange,  for  we  were 
all  exhibitors — or  wives  of  exhibitors.  There  were 
Wood  Gavlor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Hart,  C.  Bert¬ 
ram  Hartman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Kahler,  Robert 
Laurent,  Max  Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Zorach  and  myself.  We  landed  in  Philadelphia 
about  ten  o’clock  Sunday,  April  17th.  It  was  driz¬ 
zling,  and  we  knew  the  Academy  would  not  open 
until  noon. 

New  York  papers  no  longer  roast  radical  art.  If 
radical  art  dies  a  premature  death  it  will  be  due  to 
the  New  York  press.  A  little  roast  once  in  a  while 
adds  to  the  gavety  of  nations.  The  needed  roast 
ought  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Pennell,  so 
Laurent  and  I  went  to  the  Hotel  Windermere  to 


ask  Mr.  Pennell  to  write  of  the  show  for  The 
Arts.  Alas,  he  had  left  Philadelphia  for  where¬ 
abouts  unknown.  Miss  Alice  Avon  has  since 
jumped  into  the  breach,  as  you  know.  Paul  Burlin 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  fair  name  of  the  show, 
and  the  fair  Alice  is  an  art  critic  without  a  job, 
rumor  says.  Too  bad,  for  the  fair  Alice  has  “a  nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs,”  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  used 
to  say. 

Now  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  tale  which  no  one 
will  believe.  It  will  seem  too  incredible.  Within 
the  shadow  of  Philadelphia  City  Hall  there  can  be 
obtained  on  the  Sabbath  that  which  cheers  and, 
if  eaten  to  excess,  might  inebriate.  I  decline  to 
enter  into  details.  I  discovered  it  wandering  about 
with  Hartman,  Wood  Gavlor  and  Laurent.  First 
I  treated  the  crowd,  then  Hartman  treated,  then 
Laurent,  then  Wood  Gaylor.  Unfortunately  we 
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had  had  a  very  hearty  dinner,  and,  as  I  sug¬ 
gested,  it  was  a  question  of  eating  to  excess.  You 
are  quite  wrong.  It  was  not  lemon  jelly  flavored 
with  extract  of  lemon,  nor  was  it  rock  candy  soaked 

in - .  About  what  it  was  we  are  keeping  very 

quiet.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  think  that  no  law 
was  being  violated.  Lest  my  readers  think  that  it 
influenced  my  opinion  of  the  show  let  me  say  that 
it  was  after  we  had  seen  the  exhibition,  when  we 
were  on  our  way  to  visit  Walt  Whitman’s  home 
in  Camden,  which,  after  many  inquiries,  we  found, 
an  uninteresting  gloomy  little  house  with  other 
wooden  houses  elbowing  it  from  either  side.  The 
street  itself  was  near  the  main  track  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  everything  was  dingy  and  nothing  was 
picturesque.  We  were  suspected  of  being  boot¬ 
leggers  by  the  negro  and  Italian  inhabitants  of  the 
block,  and  the  only  touch  of  Walt  Whitman  was 
the  white  marble  stone  with  the  initials  W.  W. 
cut  into  it,  which  stone  served  as  a  horse-block  at 
the  edge  of  the  curb. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  courage  in  allowing  its 
building  to  be  used  for  the  modern  show.  The  show 
has  made  the  ugliness  of  the  galleries  more  apparent 
than  ever.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  ideal  background  for  paintings  and  for  sculp¬ 
ture  are  bare  walls  with  no  ornamentation.  The 
De  Zayas  Gallery,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  new 
galleries  of  Scott  and  Fowles,  Daniel’s  and  several 
other  galleries  I  could  name  are  very  close  to  the 
ideal.  The  Pennsylvania  Academy  is  over-orna¬ 
mented,  as  is  also  the  Louvre.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  Louvre  is  in  the  main  good.  That  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  is  thoroughly  bad.  Cast- 
iron  Gothic  we  must  all  recognize  as  having  no 
merit. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  has  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts.  When  we  were  there  a  boy  soprano  of 
ten  or  thereabouts  sang  songs  of  a  most  impassioned 
nature.  There  are  songs  suited  to  a  child’s  experi¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child  interpret 
songs  in  which  the  life  experiences  of  a  Mary  Garden 
are  suggested  both  by  the  words  and  the  music. 
Wood  Gaylor,  who  ordinarily  is  not  squeamish, 
said,  “Say,  I  can’t  stand  this;  it’s  too  much  like 
listening  to  a  boy  of  five  telling  improper  stories.” 

The  first  impression  which  I  got  from  the  show 
was  that  it  was  an  absolute  success — that  it  was  in 
every  way  the  best  show  of  modern  American  art 
ever  held.  For  one  thing  it  is  admirably  hung,  ad¬ 
mirably  arranged.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  best  show 


of  modern  American  art  ever  held,  but  it  could 
have  been  far  better.  There  is  too  little  work  from 
certain  pioneers,  too  little  work  by  Stella  (there 
are  many  small  flower-pieces  by  Stella,  but  there  is 
nothing  shown  at  all  comparable  to  his  “Tree  of 
Life”  or  his  “Brooklyn  Bridge.”).  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  work  which  had  no  place  in  the  show, 
notably  two  panels  by  E.  J.  Steichen  loaned  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.  The  Meyers  are  spoken 
of  in  certain  circles  in  whispers,  as  one  speaks  of 
divinity.  The  Meyers  are  most  enlightened  patrons 
of  art,  according  to  those  who  whisper.  It  is  well 
for  divinities  to  keep  apart  from  common  humanity. 
When  they  descend  into  our  midst  we  find  that 
they  are  just  ordinary  humans.  The  Meyers  have 
descended  into  our  midst,  they  have  loaned  these 
two  large  panels  to  the  show — decorative  panels 
which  John  Claghorn  said  should  be  burned  as  you 
do  the  garments  of  smallpox  patients  to  prevent  con¬ 
tagion.  They  can  never  pose  again  as  enlightened 
patrons  of  art. 

Then  we  could  get  along  without  the  work  of 
the  plagiarists,  the  hangers-on  of  the  modern  move¬ 
ment,  the  men  who  do  not  understand  what  modern¬ 
ism  means,  who  feel  that  it  is  something  superficial, 
and  who  imitate  the  gestures,  the  manners,  the  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  modernism,  but  who  never  get  at  all 
close  to  its  inner  meaning,  its  intensity,  its  austerity, 
its  potential  passion. 

Four-fifths  of  the  members  of  any  group  are 
merely  hangers-on,  followers.  Let  Pablo  Picasso 
change  his  style  and  three  days  later  his  disciples 
are  painting  in  Picasso’s  latest  manner.  Four-fifths 
of  the  “modernists”  are  as  academic  as  the  Academ¬ 
icians.  Instead  of  following  the  traditions  of  the 
National  Academy  they  follow  the  traditions  of 
Picasso,  Matisse  &  Co.,  Inc.  Picasso  is  as  broad¬ 
minded  a  man  as  one  would  meet  on  a  ten  days’ 
journey  “from  Mayfair  to  Moscow.”  His  imitators 
are  usually  as  narrow  as  an  elderly  New  England 
spinster. 

As  for  the  individual  exhibits,  there  is  no  use 
when  a  show  is  closing  to  review  them  at  length. 
Certain  works  stand  out  clearly  in  my  memory  as 
possessing  exceptional  interest.  The  three  panels 
of  Georgia  O’Keefe  (they  gain  greatly  from  being 
hung  next  each  other),  the  various  works  of  Jules 
Pascin,  the  color  symphonies  of  Macdonald  Wright, 
the  more  sonorous  color  harmonies  of  Bertram  Hart¬ 
man  and  work  by  Davies,  William  and  Margaret 
Zorach,  George  Of,  George  and  Vincent  Canade, 
Arthur  Dove,  Marius  de  Zayas,  Sterne,  Lachaise, 
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Kuhn,  Weber,  Man  Ray,  Marin,  Yarrow,  Bran- 
chard,  Hartley,  Torres-Garcia,  Kuniyoshi,  Wood 
Gaylor,  Merton  and  many  others.  It  was  a  mistake, 
I  see,  for  me  to  have  begun  a  list  of  names,  for  I 
have  left  so  much  good  work  out. 

OF  the  work  of  American  painters  none  is  so 
hard  to  write  about  as  that  of  Arthur  B.  Da¬ 
vies,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  his  paintings  at 
the  De  Zayas  Gallery.  With  almost  any  other 
painter  one  can  fall  back  on  one’s  sense  of  humor 
to  fill  the  paragraph.  Flippancy  is  as  out  of  place 
in  writing  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  as  it  would  be  were 
one  writing  of  Phidias.  There  is  in  the  art  of 
Davies  something  of  the  art  of  Phidias — a  touch  of 
the  same  impersonality.  But  Davies’s  work  is  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  you  answer.  So  it  is.  \  et  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  just  as  intensely  impersonal.  My.  col¬ 
ored  nurse  was  intensely  individual,  personal.  She 
not  only  had  character  but  she  also  was  a  character. 
Everything  which  happened  to  her  was  colored  by 
her  personal  outlook  on  life.  She  was  as  narrow 
as  the  main  street  of  Clovelly,  where  you  can  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  and  touch  with  your 
hands  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Penny 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  broaden  herself.  Once 
I  asked  her,  “Penny,  is  that  your  real  name?”  “Now 
Mister  Hamilton,  jes’  you  ask  me  somethin’  easy. 
H  ow  should  I  know?  Some  calls  it  Priscilla  and 
some  Pennina  and  some  jes’  plain  Penny.” 

Arthur  B.  Davies  is,  I  should  suppose,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  cultured  of  American  painters. 
He  has  had  the  opportunities  Penny  so  sadly  lacked. 
That  is  how  he  has  gained  such  breadth  that  his  art 
reveals  no  longer  merely  Arthur  B.  Davies  the  man, 
but  is  also  an  epitome  of  the  culture  of  our  times. 

Someone  somewhere  said  that  if  all  the  musical 
compositions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  were  lost 
save  the  preludes  of  Chopin,  it  would  be  possible  a 
thousand  years  from  now  to  reconstruct  the  musical 
culture  of  the  epoch.  Someone  somewhere  was 
wrong  in  so  speaking  of  Chopin’s  preludes.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  statement  about  the  art  of  our  epoch 
and  the  paintings  of  Arthur  B.  Davies  would  be  far 
more  true. 

IT  is  almost  equally  hard  to  talk  of  the  water 
colors  of  John  Marin,  recently  shown  at  the 
Daniel  Gallery.  Marin  does  not  represent  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  an  epoch.  It  is  rather  the  curiosity  of  an  in¬ 
tense  student  which  comes  to  light  in  his  art.  Like 
Pechstein,  he  is  trying  to  find  new  ways  of  express¬ 


ing  old  truths,  new  ways  which  will  be  more  con¬ 
vincing,  more  embracing.  He  wishes  to  give  us  the 
very  essence  of  a  mood  of  nature.  He  does  not  al¬ 
ways  succeed,  but  when  he  does  I  know  of  nothing 
so  full,  so  true. 

IN  the  January  issue  of  The  Arts  I  reproduced 
“L’Enfant  au  Cerceau”  of  Renoir,  owned  by  the 
Howard  Young  Galleries.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  reproduction  was  made  was  a  beautiful 
carbon  print  handsomely  mounted,  as  French  car¬ 
bon  photographs  usually  are.  I  remember  now  with 
amusement  how  carefully  Mr.  Hennessy  (of  the 
Howard  Young  Galleries)  and  I  handled  the  photo¬ 
graph,  a  unique  proof.  My  reverence  for  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  not  so  great  but  that  I  remarked  that 
there  were  several  tones  which  the  photograph  had 
gotten  much  too  dark.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened 
in  at  Howard  Young’s  and  saw  an  American  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Renoir.  It  was  so  infinitely  closer  to 
the  original  that  I  asked  permission  to  have  a  full- 
page  reproduction  of  the  painting  in  the  May  issue. 
The  painting  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Renoirs  I 
know. 

ON  Friday,  April  22d,  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Independent  Artists.  Air.  Pach  moved  that  the 
by-laws  be  changed  so  that  the  outgoing  directorate 
should  name  ten  of  the  twenty  directors  who  would 
succeed  them.  He  urged  it  upon  the  members  as 
being  the  only  way  that  the  elimination  of  useful 
members  from  the  directorate  could  be  prevented, 
as  the  tendency  of  the  society  was  to  vote  for  well- 
known  artists  rather  than  for  good  workers.  He 
mentioned  by  name  Ray  Greenleaf  as  an  example. 
Theodore  Earl  Butler  combatted  the  plan  as  being 
undemocratic,  and  said  that  vacancies  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  the  board  had  had  a  chance 
to  elect  Ray  Greenleaf  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  had 
not  done  so.  The  blame  should  be  placed  on  the 
directorate,  not  on  the  members  of  the  Society.  In 
introducing  his  resolution  Mr.  Pach  said  that  he 
had  introduced  the  same  resolution  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Directors.  Air.  Pach’s  memory  is  at  fault. 
The  resolution  which  he  introduced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  that  the  outgoing 
board  elect  the  full  new  board,  a  still  more  reac¬ 
tionary  proposal. 

Neither  the  Directors  nor  the  Society  favor  reac¬ 
tionary  proposals.  Even  as  it  is,  seventeen  of  the 
old  board  were  elected  to  the  new.  A  plan  to 
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substitute  a  group  system  in  the  hanging  for  the 
present  alphabetic  system  was  also  beaten,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  an  admirable  speech  against  it 
by  Pach. 

The  following  were  then  elected  Directors  for 
the  coming  year:  A.  S.  Baylinson,  Reynolds  Beal, 
George  W.  Bellows,  Homer  Boss,  James  Butler, 
Glenn  O.  Coleman,  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Alfred 
S.  Frueh,  Trygve  Hammer,  Samuel  Halpert, 
Robert  Henri,  Gaston  Lachaise,  Alfred  Maurer, 
George  F.  Of,  Walter  Pach,  John  Sloan,  A.  Walko- 
witz,  Gertrude  V.  Whitney,  Alice  Morgan  Wright 
and  Marguerite  Zorach. 

Many  of  my  readers  probably  read  the  attack  up¬ 
on  the  publicity  methods  used  by  the  Society  of  In¬ 
dependent  Artists,  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 


in  March,  1920.  The  publicity  committee,  of 
which  Walter  Pach  was  a  member,  had  sent  out  to 
the  press  (through  a  press  agent)  publicity  which 
featured  certain  members  of  the  Society,  notably 
Walter  Pach.  My  stand  then  and  my  stand  now 
is  that  the  official  publicity  of  the  Society  should 
not  in  any  way  feature  any  member,  for  in  so  doing 
the  Society  is  not  true  to  its  principles.  It  is  not 
giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  every  member. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  held  April  28th,  Mar¬ 
guerite  Zorach  and  George  F.  Of,  both  of  whom 
believe  in  an  equal  opportunity  for  every  exhibitor, 
were  elected  as  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and 
that  Walter  Pach  was  defeated.  John  Sloan  and 
A.  S.  Baylinson  were  unanimously  re-elected  as 
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President  and  Secretary.  Bernard  Gussow  was 
elected  to  the  directorate  in  place  of  James  Butler, 
who  tendered  his  resignation,  as  he  intends  to  ac¬ 
company  his  parents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Earl 
Butler)  to  France,  where  they  will  stay  indefinitely. 

HENRY  B.  SNELL  had  a  one-njan  show  at  the 
Arlington  Gallery.  He  is  not  a  draughts¬ 
man  in  the  sense  that  Gerome  was  a  draughtsman. 
He  do^s  not  know  his  trade  as  well  as  I  would  wish. 
But — but — but  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
and  especially  when  compared  with  Jonas  Lie,  who 
recently  exhibited  paintings  of  boats  at  the  Macbeth 
Galleries,  Snell  is  a  master  draughtsman.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  discriminating  art-loving  public  we 


must  insist  that  the  public  notice  these  things.  We 
cannot  too  often  insist  on  good  practical  common 
sense.  Jonas  Lie’s  schooners  could  not  sail  because 
the  boom  of  the  fore  mast  being  longer  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  fore  mast  and  main  mast  couldn’t 
swing  between  the  two  masts,  but  would  hit  the 
main  mast  a  thundering  blow  the  first  time  the 
boat  tried  to  change  its  tack.  A  boy  of  five  brought 
up  near  a  fishing  port  would  not  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take,  yet  Lie  gees  on  creating  sailing  vessels  which 
couldn't  sail. 

Henry  B.  Snell  is  also  a  boat  builder.  His 
schooners  may  be  old.  They  may  leak,  but  they 
would  sail.  If  by  chance  they  jibed  the  main  mast 
they  would  not  go  down  to  a  premature  grave. 
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FRANK  HARRIS  has  been  writing  short  stories 
for  many  a  year,  as  good,  it  seems  to  me,  as  any 
short  stories  in  any  language.  I  have  wondered  (I 
did  not  know  of  them  until  last  week)  why  Frank 
Harris  had  not  won  instant  appreciation.  Jennie 
Van  Fleet  Cowdery  has  not  had  to  wait  for  years  to 
gain  recognition.  She  began  painting  a  little  over 
three  years  ago,  and  showed  at  the  Independent 
Artists  in  1918.  Recognition  came  to  her  as  sud¬ 
denly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  Brooklyn’s  winning 
streak  came  after  four  straight  defeats.  A  month 
ago  she  had  a  special  article  about  her  work  in  The 
Arts,  and  now  she  is  having  a  room  devoted  to  her 
art  at  the  Joseph  Brummer  Gallery.  Mrs.  Cowdery 
is  uneven.  Her  best  is  very  good,  but  Mrs.  Cow¬ 
dery  at  times  is  not  sure  of  her  aim.  At  times  she 
repeats  herself,  and  then  her  work  is  no  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  when  Charles  C.  Curran  repeats  himself. 
At  other  times  she  sings  a  song  so  fresh  and  so  clear 
that  it  all  but  takes  one’s  breath  away. 

With  Mrs.  Cowdery  are  being  shown  paintings 
by  Renoir,  Derain,  Utrillo,  Pascin,  Leon  Hart, 
Prendergast,  Helene  Iungerich,  George  Of  (the  new 
treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists)  and 
Walter  Pach. 

The  two  Renoirs  are  very  good.  So  is  the  De¬ 
rain,  “Still  Life.’’  Utrillo  is  a  new  name  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  although  he  is  well  known  in  Paris. 
His  landscape,  “Le  Bourget,  Church  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main,”  is  quite  like  an  early  Cezanne.  It  is  very 
full,  very  strong.  Pascin  is  always  good.  At  times 
he  is  very  good.  Brummer  has  chosen  his  five  Pascin 
paintings  with  care.  They  are  therefore  all  very 
good.  Helen  Iungerich  is  a  colorist.  She  has  in 
her  “Still  Life”  made  the  earth  reds  sing  as  clearly 
as  thought  she  were  using  cadmium,  vermilion  or 
the  madders.  To  this  wonderful  clarity  she  had 
added  the  sonority  of  the  earths.  George  Of  has 
not  the  clarity  of  Miss  Iungerich.  His  tones  are 
heavier,  still  more  sonorous.  He  has  a  limited  range 
of  color,  but  he  knows  how  to  work  well  within  the 
range.  Walter  Pach  is  at  his  best  in  “Portrait” 
(Marcel  Duchamps)  and  in  “Tuscan  Landscape.” 

OELDOM  it  is  that  they  have  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  an  American  at  the  Durand-Ruel 
Gallery.  The  latest  artist  who  has  been  so  honored 
is  Ellen  Emmet  Rand.  Mrs.  Rand  is  a  portrait 
painter.  Being  an  American,  she  can  understand  our 
men  and  women  as  no  foreigner  ever  can.  To  paint 
anything  but  a  superficial  likeness,  understanding  of 
character  is  necessary,  and  no  one  can  possibly  un¬ 


derstand  an  American  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  our  racial  traits.  One  of  my  cou¬ 
sins  was  in  Paris  many  years  ago  and  brought  home 
as  a  surprise  to  his  mother  his  full-length  portrait 
by  Dagnan-Bouveret.  The  young  man  was  a  very 
earnest  fellow,  but  in  the  portrait  he  looked  like  a 
Parisian  fop. 

Better,  far  better  than  any  of  the  portrait  painters 
showing  at  the  Allied  Artists,  more  thorough  than 
de  Laszlo,  Mrs.  Rand  has  so  many  good  qualities 
that  my  fear  is  that  I  may  overstate  them  if  I  write 
more  than  a  summary  review. 

THE  Junior  Patrons  of  America  should  suc¬ 
ceed.  Most  of  Mrs.  Sterner’s  projects  ought 
to.  There  are  dangers  ahead,  dangers  of  many 
kinds.  None  of  them  is  greater  than  the  danger 
that  the  new  organization  should  degenerate  into 
an  organization  to  boost  any  group  or  set  of  artists. 

The  present  show  is  admirably  hung.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overpraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  there  is  a  fault  which  endangers 
the  success  of  the  Junior  Patrons.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  one  cannot  but  get  from  the  hanging  that  the 
organization  is  not  neutral,  but  that  it  is  openly 
partisan.  The  place  of  honor  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Gallery  has  been  given  to  a  canvas  by  Rockwell 
Kent.  Some  one  had  to  have  the  position,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  Rockwell  Kent  should  not  have 
it,  except,  possibly,  that  he  also  designed  the  cover 
of  the  catalogue.  But  having  been  given  two  such 
honors  his  six  remaining  paintings  should  have  been 
hung  where  the  limelight  would  not  have  shone  too 
strongly  upon  them. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Turner?  At  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  his  vivid  landscape  was 
hung  next  a  painting  of  the  old  school  which  was 
completely  killed  by  Turner’s  blue  sky.  Turner 
glazed  his  landscape  with  a  thin  coat  of  lampblack 
which  he  could  afterwards  clean  off.  We  need  that 
spirit  to-day. 

THE  plans  of  the  League  of  New  York  Artists 
are  still  rather  vague  save  that  it  hopes  to 
erect  in  New  York  a  fine  arts  palace,  the  “Civic 
Art  Forum.”  One  of  the  objects  of  the  League 
is  to  establish  at  Washington  a  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Secretary  of  Fine  Arts  having  a  position 
in  the  President’s  cabinet.  Many  artists  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  this  plan,  because  it  will  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  conventional  painters,  helping 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  men  with  more  original 
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minds.  Officialdom  has  ever  meant  the  advancement 
of  mediocrity.  The  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  mending  the  roofs 
and  keeping  together  the  cathedrals  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  old  France.  It  has  done  much  harm  in 
its  injudicious  restoration  of  Gothic  buildin  gs.  It 
has  done  as  much  in  helping  to  place  false  values 
on  works  of  art.  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Diaz; 
Manet,  Monet,  Guillaumin,  Renoir,  Cezanne, 
Gauguin,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Matisse;  what  en¬ 
couragement  did  any  of  them  ever  receive  from  the 
French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts? 

The  officers  of  the  League  are  as  follows:  Floward 
Giles,  chairman;  Robert  Vonnoh,  vice-chairman; 
Leo  Mielziner,  secretary;  Julian  Bowes,  managing 
secretary. 


On  the  evening  of  May  10th  the  League  tendered 
a  reception  to  Jay  Hambridge,  the  discoverer  of 
“dynamic  symmetry.”  The  principles  for  which 
the  League  stands  were  hardly  mentioned. 

THE  Annual  Aleeting  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  28th 
of  April,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  and  various 
questions  of  importance  were  acted  on,  including 
the  Altar  of  Liberty  for  Madison  Square,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  Director  of  Color  to  be  appointed 
for  the  Portland,  Oregon  Exposition. 

The  annual  elections  were  held  and  the  following 
officers  were  unanimously  re-elected:  President, 
Arnold  W.  Brunner;  Vice-President,  Charles  Dana 
Gibson ;  Secretary,  William  Laurel  Harris.  Di- 
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rectors  for  the  year:  Taber  Sears,  Charles  W. 
Stoughton,  Ferruccio  Vitale  and  Adolph  A.  Wein¬ 
man. 

GEORGE  RIDDLE’S  exhibition  of  Tahiti 
paintings  were  shown  at  the  Kingore  Gallery. 
Although  the  interest  of  the  subject  matter  is  far 
greater  than  in  Mr.  Biddle’s  earlier  work,  his  short¬ 
comings  are  far  more  apparent  in  these  paintings  of 
Tahiti. 

His  gamut  of  color  is  a  narrow  one.  The  same 
color  harmonies  are  repeated  in  a  way  which  makes 
his  show  pleasing  to  look  upon,  but  this  takes  from 
the  feeling  that  each  picture  is  an  organic  whole. 

His  feeling  for  form  is  weak.  He  is  unable  to 
grasp  the  essence  of  form.  He  is  also  unable  to 
clothe  his  form  in  vital  color. 

THE  exhibition  of  William  L.  Carrigan’s  land¬ 
scapes  at  the  Ferargil  Gallery  gave  me  no 
new  insight  into  Mr.  Carrigan’s  art.  He  is  always 
a  good  craftsman. 

THE  Modern  Art  of  Holland  show  at  the  An¬ 
derson  Galleries  was  one  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  words  “of  exceptional  interest”  have  been  used 
by  every  art  critic  on  every  paper  which  ever  had  an 
art  department  from  the  days  of  the  first  daily 
paper.  They  are  used  as  carelessly  as  the  terms  of 
the  weather  report.  It  is  as  difficult. for  the  art 
critic  to  get  away  from  “of  exceptional  interest”  as 
it  would  be  for  the  weather  clerk  to  give  up  “fair 
weather.” 

The  Dutch  show,  as  I  was  saying,  is  one  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  more 
modern  group,  of  men  who  have  completely  broken 
away  from  the  art  of  the  Maris  brothers,  of  Josef 
Israels,  of  Mauve.  The  old  Dutch  spirit  of  repose, 
the  phlegmatic  spirit  of  the  old  settlers  of  Man¬ 
hattan  seems  to  have  been  lost  within  the  past  forty 
years.  The  intensity  of  Van  Gogh  was  a  break  with 
the  past.  In  the  work  of  Isaac  Israels  one  feels  the 
break  yet  stronger,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  art 
of  Isaac  to  remind  one  of  that  of  his  father.  Then 
comes  Van  Sluytters,  a  Prix  de  Rome  man,  who  re¬ 
nounced  his  academic  training  and  went  over  to  the 
Post-Impressionists.  Holland  has  seen  a  revolution 
in  art  greater  than  that  of  other  countries,  for  there 
is  not  in  Holland  the  transition  from  the  art  of  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  that  of  the 
Post-Impressionist  School.  There  was  not  in  Hol¬ 
land  an  Impressionist  School  with  any  strength. 


Of  the  art  being  shown  at  the  Anderson  Galleries 
there  is  little  which  interests  me  more  than  that  of 
Ernst  Leyden,  a  young  painter  born  in  1892  at  Rot¬ 
terdam.  He  reminds  me  in  certain  superficial  ways 
of  Vlaminck,  of  C.  Bertram  Hartmann.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  work  is  stronger,  insomuch  as  it  is 
based  more  on  realism.  His  color  is  very  decorative, 
and  is  quite  as  true  and  as  vital  as  it  is  decorative. 
He  has  shown  that  he  has  all  that  is  necessary  to 
become  a  great  artist.  Patience,  time  and  hard  work 
should  put  him  in  the  very  front  rank.  Less  positive 
as  to  color,  less  positive  also  in  form  are  the  admir¬ 
able  water  colors  of  Leo  Gestel. 

Jan  Toorop  was  born  in  Java  in  1860.  His  black 
and  white  drawings  are  of  great  interest,  having 
much  individuality.  Especially  is  this  true  of  his 
later  work,  “Iron  Founder”  and  “The  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily.”  Other  interesting  black  and  whites  are  the 
drawings  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  with  their  short¬ 
hand  intensity,  and  the  wood  cuts  of  J.  F.  E.  Kloster. 

It  is  a  mighty  good  show,  which  gives  way  to  that 
of  the  International  Studio,  “Our  Choice  from  the 
Independents.” 

EORGE  BELLOWS  is  showing  at  the  Fred¬ 
erick  Keppel  &  Company’s  galleries  a  new  lot 
of  lithographs,  done  for  the  most  part  in  his  familiar 
style.  Summer  excursionists  sprawling  on  the  beach, 
subway  travelers,  prizefighters,  “sports”  and  sitters 
are  caught  with  the  same  facility  that  has  made 
Bellows  a  popular  illustrator.  His  boxers,  “White 
Hope,”  writhe  under  the  strong  lights  of  the  ring¬ 
side,  a  lady  “Reducing”  her  figure  stretches  one  leg 
in  the  air,  a  young  man  is  getting  in  or  out  of  the 
family  rig  on  “Sunday,  1897.”  Unless  he  is  doing 
portraits  George  Bellows  is  making  illustrations  for 
his  titles.  His  figure  studies,  especially  two  nudes, 
one  called  “Morning,”  the  other  “Evening,”  are  not 
as  clever  as  most  of  his  lithographs.  They  are  strik¬ 
ing  enough,  but  they  lack  real  solidity  of  drawing. 

Included  in  the  present  exhibition  are  the  well- 
known  prints  of  “Murder  of  Edith  Cavell,”  “Dance 
in  a  Madhouse,”  “A  Stag  at  Sharkey’s,”  “Splinter 
Beach”  and  others  of  an  earlier  date. 

IF  I  compare  the  sculpture  of  Arthur  Lee,  re¬ 
cently  shown  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries,  with 
that  of  Gaston  Lachaise  and  of  Alfeo  Faggi  I  feel 
that  Lee  is  yet  in  his  apprenticeship.  The  sculpture 
of  Lee  is  almost  tentative.  There  is  nothing  yet 
which  adds  distinction,  style,  to  his  art.  It  is  direct, 
straightforward,  but  there  is  no  inspiration  back  of 
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it,  no  big  thought,  no  ideal.  His  compositions  have 
no  variety.  First  she  stands  with  one  foot  forward, 
then  with  the  other.  First  she  has  the  left  hand 
on  her  hip,  then  her  right.  Lastly  she  throws  both 
arms  up  toward  heaven  and  the  sculptor  breaks 
them  off  just  beyond  the  shoulder.  When  it  is  not 
she  it  is  he,  and  he  does  just  what  she  does.  That 
is  the  range  of  Lee’s  attempts  at  composition.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  student  work,  considered  as  an  attempt 
to  realize  form,  Lee’s  sculpture  is  good,  sound  stuff. 

Decorative  landscapes,  Francis  Newton  calls  the 
paintings  he  is  showing  at  the  Wildenstein  Gal¬ 
leries.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  would 
continue  to  please  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
There  is  such  an  amount  of  pretense  to  them,  so 
little  of  nature.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man  of 
taste  not  afraid  of  hard  labor.  If  you  demand 
“thrills”  you  will  not  get  them  in  Francis  Newton’s 
art.  You  will  get  them,  however,  in  the  room  at 
Wildenstein’s  where  modern  French  art  is  being 
shown.  It  pays  to  go  to  see  the  Lee  and  the  Newton 
shows  for  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  see  again  the 
masterpieces  of  French  impressionism — the  Sisleys, 
the  Monets,  the  Renoirs  (not  all  of  them  absolutely 
first  class),  the  Cezannes.  A  fine  show! 

jT'HE  Morning  Telegraph  has  changed  its  art 
critic,  Miss  Lulu  Merrick  succeeding  Miss 
Alice  Avon.  Miss  Merrick  has  been  connected  with 
the  American  Art  News  and  with  Spur.  Her  new 
duties  will  not  interfere  with  the  old. 

T?OR  a  few  years  the  critics  have  been  damning 
the  shows  of  the  National  Association  of  Portrait 
Painters  because  the  canvases  shown  were  not  at  all 
conventional  portraits.  They  might  be  works  of  art. 
They  were  not  such  portraits  as  we  should  wish  to 
have  as  family  portraits.  There  has  been  a  change. 

1  he  present  show,  held  at  Knoedler’s,  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  conventional  portraits.  I  like 
it  better.  There  is  a  Sargent  shown,  an  early 
Sargent  (not  so  early  as  the  Carolus  Duran  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  yet  earlier 
than  the  usual  Sargent  we  see).  The  head  and 
shoulders  are  of  good  solid  workmanship,  but  there 
is  carelessness  about  the  detail,  carelessness  which 
will  increase  in  his  later  work  until  almost  all  will 
be  lost  in  mere  surface  brilliancy.  Then  there  is 
the  portrait  of  Leopold  Stokowski  by  Leopold 
Seyffert.  Leopold  the  painter  has  brought  out 
clearly  the  characteristics  of  Leopold  the  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  It  is  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait,  composed  according  to  the  receipt  which  Mr. 


Whistler  used  in  the  portrait  of  his  mother.  Ran¬ 
dall  Davey  has  succeeded  well  in  his  “Archbishop 
of  New  Mexico,”  a  Spanish  type.  Another  good 
portrait  is  “Miss  Katherine  Lane,”  by  Charles  Hop- 
kinson.  It  is  a  bit  raw  in  tone,  as  is  also  William 
Cotton’s  “Mrs.  Crosby  Gaige.”  It  is  better  so. 
It  will  not  take  many  years  for  the  two  paintings 
to  become  rich  and  full  in  tone.  There  is  no  artisan 
whose  touch  is  more  sure  than  Age.  Other  good 
things  are  “The  Golden  Head,”  by  Alex.  Stirling 
Calder;  “Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker,”  by  Mary 
Foote;  “Lewis  of  the  Porcellian,”  by  Joseph  De 
Camp;  Robert  Henri’s  “Head,”  Luis  Mora’s  “My 
Apprentice”  and  Robert  Vonnoh’s  “Carl  Akeley.” 

A  MURPHY  enthusiast,  Charles  L.  Buchanan, 
wrote  the  article  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Exhibition  of  J.  Francis  Murphy’s  work,  at 
the  Macbeth  Gallery.  As  solemnly  as  a  jaded  owl 
Mr.  Buchanan  declares  that  Murphy  is  “the  greatest 
painter  of  landscape  this  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  produced.”  Furthermore,  he  states  that  “a 
tree  trunk  of  Murphy’s  has  bulk,  weight,  circum¬ 
ference;  his  foreground  is  solid  earth.”  But  there 
is  not  one  canvas  in  the  show  at  Macbeth’s  which  has 
even  the  solidity  of  an  early  Corot.  You  cannot 
imagine  yourself  walking  across  a  Murphy  field  ; 
the  ground  would  not  hold  you ;  his  hills  are  vaporous 
obstacles  which  only  obstruct  with  their  indefinite¬ 
ness.  In  midsummer,  when  forms  are  most  real  and 
a  tree  trunk  must  be  solid  to  support  its  mass  of 
foliage,  Murphy  painted  exactly  as  he  painted  in 
spring  and  the  previous  fall.  In  his  work  there  is 
no  difference  between  spring  and  autumn,  except  in 
color.  And  there  is  not  even  that  difference  in  color 
between  summer  and  spring.  He  was  concerned 
only  with  nature  as  she  coincided  with  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  her,  a  conception  based  on  the  limitations  of 
his  appreciation.  Since  haze  and  feathery  form  came 
easily  with  his  chosen  technique  he  made  all  nature 
indefinite,  soggy,  rain-softened.  This  is  the  result  of 
a  poetic  mood  and,  of  course,  a  mood  from  which 
great  art  can  be  drawn;  but  it  is  Murphy’s  only 
mood.  By  itself  such  a  mood  does  not  create  great 
art. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  in  speaking  of  Murphy’s 
painting,  says  that  it  has  “the  very  bite  and  tang 
of  nature”  I  begin  to  suspect  that  he  merely  knows 
nature  from  the  plate  glass  window  of  a  gentleman’s 
landed  estate.  From  the  Murphy  canvases  them¬ 
selves  I  get  a  feeling  of  poverty  of  invention. 

This  does  not  deny  Murphy  a  place  among  good 
artists.  Such  an  assumption  is  absurd  when  one 
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looks  at  the  present  exhibition  of  his  work.  The 
canvases  glow  decoratively  under  a  bright  light,  in 
rich  dominant  tones,  in  green,  in  gold,  silver,  grays 
and  browns.  The  paintings  lie  flat  on  the  walls 
and  color  the  two  rooms  which  hold  the  Memorial 
Exhibition  pleasantly.  Murphy’s  work  has  poetry 
of  an  unobtrusive  kind. 

What  it  does  deny  is  the  finality  of  opinions  from 
such  enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Buchanan  who  assign  to 
Murphy  “that  peculiar  quality  one  finds  in  .  .  . 

a  poem  of  Robert  Burns’s,”  “sheer,  stark  reality,” 
and  those  qualities  which  made  “a  Monet  (seem) 
essentially  artificial.”  Nothing  could  harm  Mur¬ 
phy’s  reputation  more  than  such  nonsense. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  controversy  should  always 
hover  over  J.  Francis  Murphy,  for  just  criticism  of 
the  artist  is  made  difficult  by  the  fanatical  outbursts 
of  his  devotees.  Headlong  enthusiasm  and  blind 
acceptance  from  a  few  men  have  aroused  a  hostility 
wrongly  construed  as  bitter  persecution  of  a  quiet, 
friendly  man.  Mr.  Buchanan  waves  his  red  cloak; 
he  provokes  an  answer  which  necessarily  includes  a 
criticism  of  Murphy;  Murphy  receives  the  charges 
directed  against  the  red  cloak.  It  is  unfortunate. 

ECIL  DE  B.  HOWARD  is  a  sculptor  whose 
work  I  first  admired  at  a  show  a  few  years 
back  at  the  Gorham  Galleries.  He  has  a  fine  color 
sense  and  his  dark  bronzes  are  as  rich  as  a  prose- 
poem  of  Charles  Baudelaire.  At  the  Milch  Gal¬ 
leries  he  is  showing  "Bronze  and  Gold  Table  Deco¬ 
rations  (Fruit,  Flower  and  Candle  Holders),”  Dark 
bronzes  as  rich  as  a  prose-poem  of  Charles  Baude¬ 
laire  would  look  w  ell  on  my  old  mahogany  dining 
table.  Alas  I  have  not  the  wherewithal! 

The  “Satyr  and  Nymph”  of  Hunt  Diederich 
would  perhaps  answer,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Diederich,  their  “manners  had  not  that  repose  which 
stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.”  Repose  at  the 
dining  table  is  nature’s  first  injunction. 

However,  there  are  at  the  Milch  Galleries  other 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  I  am  quite  sure  would  be 
ideal  for  the  dining  table  of  any  one  from  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  to  Mr.  Hiram  Q.  Smith,  formerly  of 
Oshkosh  Corners. 

A  FEW  words  about  the  relative  beauty  of  the 
French  Show  at  the  Metropolitan  and  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Doubtless  the  paintings  shown 
at  the  Metropolitan  are  collectively  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  shown  in  Brooklyn.  Yet,  as 
Stieglitz  said  to  me:  “In  Brooklyn  you  seemed  to 
be  walking  into  a  room  in  which  were  gathered  to¬ 


gether  all  the  joyous  sights  and  sounds  of  a  beautiful 
spring  day.  It  was  as  if  you  were  walking  under 
trees  where  birds  were  singing.  At  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  you  looked  for  the  plush  arm-chairs  of  the 
trustees  and  felt  surprised  that  both  the  chairs  and 
the  trustees  were  not  there.” 

THE  Powell  Galleries  go  merrily  on  showing 
American  paintings  and  sculpture.  It’s  a  show 
in  which  Charles  Hafner  has  an  amusing  little  statue 
of  James  Britton  and  James  Britton  a  solidly- 
painted  portrait  of  Frederick  K.  Detwiller  and 

Frederick  K.  Detwiller  has  a  study  of  -  but  we 

must  call  a  halt  in  these  days  when  paper  costs  are 
so  heavy. 

Maud  Strong  has  a  gallery  to  herself,  a  gallery  in 
which  are  shown  canvases  which  show  much  talent 
which  is  as  yet  untrained.  The  training,  alas,  so 
often  effaces  the  talent,  as  Thomas  A.  Edison  has 
pointed  out. 

Seth  Floyd  Crewes,  Jr.,  has  talent  and  training, 
at  least  that  is  the  feeling  which  I  get  from  his 
"Dust  Storm — New  Mexico.”  Others  showing  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Adriance,  Paul  Arndt,  George  Bogert, 
Mary  Butler,  Helen  Therese  Damrosch,  Sidney 
Dickinson,  Sallie  Fickbohn,  Christine  Fumsdon, 
Royston  Nave,  Hobart  Nichols,  Alethea  Hill  Platt, 
Albert  Delmont  Smith,  William  Starkweather, 
Harry  Watrous,  Gladys  Lee  Wiles  and  Jessie 
Ansbacher. 

IT  is  so  delightful  to  find  someone  who  is  sure 
that  he  is  the  one  and  only  original  genius.  I 
have  been  reading  “Oscar  Wilde’s  Life  and  Con¬ 
fessions,”  by  Frank  Harris.  It  is  as  entertaining 
as  a  dime  novel  until  one  begins  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  retribution  is  standing  over  Wilde  like 
grim  fate  in  a  Greek  drama.  It  all  gets  more  and 
more  terrible  until  one  is  almost  forced  to  put  the 
book  away  from  you  as  you  would  an  unclean  thing. 
It  is  a  wonderful  book,  in  which  Oscar  Wilde  lives 
and  finally  passes  away,  his  life  utterly  wrecked. 

Oscar  Wilde  looked  upon  himself  as  the  one  and 
only  original  genius.  At  one  point  he  combats  the 
thought  that  Shakespeare  would  have  been  more 
entertaining  than  himself. 

Stanslaw  Szukalski  is  a  Polish  sculptor  showing 
work  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club.  He,  according 
to  Mr.  Szukalski,  is  the  one  and  only  original 
genius  of  our  time.  His  work,  according  to  Mr. 
Szukalski,  shows  no  influences.  It  sprang  from  the 
ground  with  no  more  ancestry  than  Adam  had.  If 
an  art  critic  should  venture  to  hint,  as  I  did,  that 
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cne  of  the  statues  was  reminiscent  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  or  Rodin,  Mr.  Szukalski  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  his  art  and  explains  that  the  statue  in  question 
antedated  his  knowledge  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
of  Rodin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  derived  from 
their  art. 

Do  you  remember  Marlowe’s 

“Is  it  not  passing  fair  to  be  a  king 
And  ride  in  triumph  through  Persepolis  ?” 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  riding  “in 
triumph  through  Persepolis.” 

Szukalski  has  no  slight  talent.  His  choice  of 
subject,  the  general  temper  of  his  art  is  personal,  and 
if  at  times  he  leans  upon  his  predecessors,  there  is 
no  need  of  an  apology  for  the  fact. 

Stuart  Davis  has  not  yet  set  his  watch  according 
to  daylight-saving.  He  is  still  living  “in  the  dark 
background  and  abysm  of  time,”  in  the  epoch  of 
Rivera.  Amusing  as  his  still  lifes  are  they  strike 
one  as  an  anecdote  which  has  been  told  many  times, 
as  an  “old  wife’s  tale.”  It’s  devilish  hard  to  be 


original.  The  first  and  most  necessary  step  is  to 
be  sincere. 

J.  Torres  Garcia  is  closer  to  the  reality  of  things, 
closer  to  life,  closer  to  himself.  His  talent  is  more 
vital.  His  paintings  of  life  in  our  modern  cities 
are  admirable  in  their  compactness. 

The  show  as  a  whole  is  well  worth  seeing. 

THE  International  Studio  exhibition  at  the 
Anderson  Gallery  looks  well — very  well.  They 
have  a  good  hangman  at  the  Anderson  Gallery. 
They  ought  to  get  him  to  take  on  the  Independent 
hanging  and  see  what  he  could  do  with  it.  It  might 
give  the  Independent  show  the  last  touch — the  touch 
a  woman  gives  her  hair  just  before  she  enters  a 
ballroom. 

It’s  good  to  see  old  friends,  to  see  the  work  of 
Jennie  Van  Fleet  and  Corene  Cowdery,  the  little 
head  of  Violet  Mege,  the  rubber  plant  of  Schmaken- 
berg,  the  paintings  of  Mary  Rogers,  Ronault,  Toshi 
Shimizu,  Ferrol  Sibley,  Bertram  Hartman,  G.  C. 
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Ault  and  Florence  Weinberg.  Go  see  the  show  and 
see  for  yourselves  how  well  it  all  looks.  Only  why 
should  so  many  good  men  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side  when  Mrs.  X,  Mr.  Y  and  Miss  Z  passed  the 
review  of  the  arbiters  of  art? 

As  I  expected  it  would  be,  it  is  an  emasculated 
Independent  show.  Certain  of  the  best  men  were 
chosen,  but  others  apparently  made  no  appeal  to 
those  who  chose  the  works  for  the  International 
Studio  show.  They  passed  by  Altenberg,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  joyful  colorists  I  know,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  Beal,  Bellows,  Bouche  and  Boylan,  Gertrude 
Boyle,  Branchard,  Louise  Upton  Brumback,  the 
Butlers,  father  and  son — and  I  could  continue 
through  the  list  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Wright,  naming 
as  I  went  artist  after  artist  who  should  have  been 
included  in  the  show. 

The  average  painting  of  the  International  Studio 


exhibition  shows  more  ability  than  the  average 
painting  of  the  Independent.  But  the  jury  system 
has  taken  away  the  light,  the  shadow,  the  whimsical 
character  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  exhibition.  The 
Anderson  show  is  a  vindication  of  the  Independent 
idea.  The  man  in  good  health  prefers  to  order 
what  he  eats  from  a  comprehensive  bill  of  fare  rather 
than  have  an  old  maid  go  over  the  menu  and  pick 
out  those  things  which  she  feels  would  be  good  for 
him.  Give  me  every  time  the  copious  bill  of  fare 
of  the  Waldorf  show  rather  than  the  restricted  In¬ 
ternational  Studio  menu.  I  may  get  indigestion 
from  the  Independent  show,  but  a  sound  man  can 
stand  a  little  indigestion  from  time  to  time. 

FEW  could  see  the  exhibition  of  Max  Kuehne’s 
Spanish  landscapes  at  the  Kraushaar  Gallery 
without  being  struck  with  his  talent  and  directness. 
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Yet  I  am  not  entirely  in  agreement  with  A.  E. 
Gallatin,  who  has  written  a  eulogy  of  the  art  of 
Max  Kuehne  for  the  catalogue  of  the  paintings. 
The  praise  seems  too  strong,  yet  there  is  much  in 
his  appreciation  with  which  I  would  agree.  Here 
it  is : 

“A  grave  mistake,  we  are  assured,  for  the  painter 
to  emulate  the  departed  Dr.  Syntax;  very  wrong 
for  him  to  make  the  Grand  Tour  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  Nor  is  there  not  much  to  be  said  in 
support  of  this  contention,  this  plea  for  nationality 
in  art.  As  a  matter  of  record  we  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  artists  of  established  reputa¬ 
tions  were  content  to  remain  at  home  and  to  paint 
the  people  and  the  familiar  scenes  about  them,  thus 
giving  a  highly  desirable  flavor  to  their  pictures. 


“Glad  we  are,  however,  that  El  Greco  migrated  to 
Toledo,  that  Van  Dyck  journeyed  to  Genoa  and  to 
London,  that  Turner,  Whistler,  Monet  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  artists  made  trips  to  Venice,  that 
Gauguin  found  the  climate  and  the  civilization  of 
Tahiti  more  salubrious  than  that  of  France.  And 
now  we  must  rejoice  that  Max  Kuehne,  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  saw  fit  to  visit  Spain. 

“Mr.  Kuehne  lived  in  Spain  from  1914  to  1917, 
during  which  period  he  absorbed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country  to  a  marked  degree  and  painted 
numerous  pictures  of  decided  merit.  Returning  to 
Spain  last  July,  the  artist  painted  the  splendid  pic¬ 
tures  which  form  the  present  exhibition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  painted,  these  realistic  impressions,  it  is  quite 
apparent,  are  the  creations  of  a  true  artist,  and  one 
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who  has  been  most  successful  in  suggesting  the 
grandeur  and  the  grimness  of  the  Spanish  landscape. 
These  pictures  definitely  place  Mr.  Kuehne  in  the 
first  rank  of  contemporary  American  landscape 
painters.” 

P'O  have  gone  to  a  show  of  paintings  and  to 
have  spent  more  than  half  my  time  looking  at 
the  frames  is  a  sin  to  which  I  must  confess.  It 
happened  in  this  way.  I  once  bought  a  painting 
by  a  well-known  American  artist.  The  painting  had 
a  frame  which  doubtless  had  been  chosen  by  the 
artist  who  came  frequently  to  my  home.  It  was 
a  modern  frame,  very  terrible  in  detail,  but  not  bad 
in  shape.  I  designed  a  frame  for  it,  one  that  was 
close  enough  in  shape  to  the  original  to  satisfy  the 
artist  that  I  did  not  despise  his  choice  of  frame,  but 
merely  objected  to  the  machine-made  detail.  The 
design  became  a  thing  of  beauty  in  the  hands  of 
Robert  Laurent.  A  few  weeks  back  when  I  dropped 
into  the  Montross  Gallery  there  was  the  frame  I 
had  designed  upon  a  painting  of  Robert  Henri, 
evidently  Laurent’s  workmanship.  That  started  my 


thoughts  wandering.  I  began  to  compare  frame 
with  frame.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  Henri  was 
a  marine  by  Paul  Dougherty  in  a  frame  so  ugly 
and  so  overladen  with  obnoxious  detail  that  I  gasped. 
Why,  why  has — why  could  Paul  Dougherty  choose 
such  a  frame?  Then  still  further  to  the  right  hung 
a  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  a  lovely  thing  in  color,  but 
my  mind  was  on  frames.  It  was  beautifully  framed, 
a  frame  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  painting 
within.  The  frame  looked  like  the  work  of  Max 
Kuehne.  Kuehne  has  made  some  very  lovely  copies 
of  Spanish  frames,  beautiful  things.  He  has  made 
some  atrocious  copies  of  modern  frames  designed  by 
other  men. 

Another  good  frame  at  the  Montross  Gallery 
show  is  that  on  the  smaller  Davies.  Equally  good 
is  the  simple  frame  on  the  large  painting  by  Bryson 
Burroughs. 

To  Mr.  Montross  we  owe  much  this  winter.  He 
has  given  us  a  series  of  shows  which  have  done  much 
to  enliven  the  season. 

ARTHUR  TOOTH  AND  SONS  are  showing 
“The  Chess  Players”  by  James  Northcote. 
It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1807 
under  the  title  “Chess  Players:  Portraits.”  The 
group  was  a  commission  from  the  father  of  the  two 
young  men  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  painting, 
Richard  Chichele  Plowden,  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  two  young  men  were  Trevor 
John  Chichele  Plowden  (1784-1836)  and  William 
Henry  Chichele  Plowden  (1787-1880).  The  older 
man  to  the  right  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevens.  The 
painting  was  sold  by  Lady  Vaux  of  Harrowdean  in 
1917,  the  granddaughter  of  William  Henry  Chi¬ 
chele  Plowden,  the  youngest  of  the  three  young  men 
who  figure  in  the  “Chess  Players.”  It  is  a  painting 
with  much  distinction. 

THERE  opened  May  7th,  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  the  most  interesting  show  of 
American  art  that  this  world  has  yet  seen.  There 
have  been  other  shows  with  more  masterpieces  of 
our  art  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able 
to  see  side  by  side  American  paintings  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  If  we 
are  to  become  conscious  of  a  national  art  we  must 
learn  something  of  the  early  art  from  which  our 
present  art  has  sprung.  Many  thousand  times  has 
the  sun  risen  and  set  since  the  earliest  painting  in 
Mrs.  Sterner’s  exhibition  (for  it  is  to  Mrs.  Albert 
Sterner  that  we  owe  the  present  show)  and  on  no 
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one  day  could  anyone  say  there  has  been  any  appreci¬ 
able  change  in  the  art  tradition,  and  yet  the  final 
fruition  of  American  art  is  far,  far  from  the  early 
work  of  men  like  John  Smibert  who  died  in  1751. 

Evolution  is  continuous  and  I  believe  that  in  the 
art  of  John  Smibert  may  be  seen  the  germ  of 
American  painting  of  1921. 

French  art  of  1921  is  founded  upon  the  French 
art  of  centuries. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  a  detailed  review  of  the 
exhibition.  There  are  a  few  comments  which  can 
be  made.  There  are  some  important  artists  very 
inadequately  represented,  Albert  Ryder,  Dearth, 
La  Farge,  Fuller,  Weir  and  Thayer.  There  are 
two  good  Ryders  but  both  are  small ;  there  is  but 
one  Dearth,  one  Fuller,  only  two  Weirs  and  neither 
of  them  very  important,  and  the  Thayers  are  not  as 
significant  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  Rockwell  Kents  are  an  exceptionally  fine 
group;  unusual  in  every  way.  His  art  is  a  bit  too 
self-conscious,  but  what  can  we  do  about  self-con¬ 
sciousness?  Kent  went  to  Alaska  and  it  followed 
him  there.  In  the  mountains  of  Vermont  Kent 
sought  solitude  and  into  the  mountains  there  stalked 
self-consciousness.  It  is  the  bane  of  our  epoch,  the 
thing  which  keeps  us  from  being  the  demi-gods  which 
Piero  della  Francesca  and  Michael  Angelo  were. 

In  our  own  days  Winslow  Homer  escaped  that 
terrible  disease  self-consciousness.  He  didn’t  theor¬ 
ize.  He  lived.  One  feels  it  especially  in  his  water- 
colors  and  in  Homer  water-colors  the  Junior  Art 
Patron  show  is  rich,  not  in  quantity  but  in  quality. 

AMONG  the  good  shows,  notices  of  which  have 
been  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  are  the  John 
Sloan  exhibition  at  the  Kraushaar  Gallery  (a  retro¬ 
spective  show)  the  Provincetown  Printers  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Sanger’s  work  at  the  Brown  Robertson  Gal¬ 
leries,  monotypes  and  etchings  at  the  Mussmann  Gal¬ 
lery,  the  Wanamaker  show  of  modern  artists  at  the 
Belmaison  Gallery,  Metcalf  and  Mrs.  Edith  Catlin 
Phelps  (one  of  whose  charming  portraits  we  are 
reproducing)  at  the  Milch  Galleries. 

We  must  have  a  little  more  space  in  The  Arts 
and  in  order  to  have  that  we  must  have  more  sub¬ 
scribers.  Get  busy!  It  is  up  to  you. 

THE  League  of  New  York  Artists  held  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  at  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  10th.  We  should 
have  a  non-partisan  League,  but  already  the  League 
has  taken  sides  in  a  matter  which  is  of  utmost  im¬ 


portance  to  the  future  of  art  in  America.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Jay  Hambidge  was  officially  the 
guest  of  honor.  He  was  acclaimed  as  having  done 
more  for  art  than  anyone  else  in  the  last  2,400 
years.  The  great  Chinese  painters  of  the  Tang 
and  Sung  periods  have  been  displaced  from  their 
positions  in  the  art  world.  What  has  become  of 
America’s  sense  of  humor? 

The  League  of  New  York  Artists  officially 
recognizes  those  who  would  found  art  upon  theories, 
upon  formulae.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that 
theories  and  formulae  are  the  curses  of  our  modern 
civilization  and  that  what  we  need  is  to  return  to 
instinct,  to  nature,  to  life,  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  only  value  which  wine  has  is  the  marvellous 
way  a  moderate  amount  has  of  making  us  for  the 
moment  unconscious,  natural,  instinctive.  Jay 
Hambidge  is  taking  from  us  the  wine  of  art.  And 
the  League  approves  of  his  course. 

THERE  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  auction 
sale  of  Japanese  prints,  that  of  the  collection 
of  a  “gentleman  of  Kyoto”  at  the  Walpole  Gallery. 
The  gentleman  in  question,  if  we  accept  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  being  the  collection  of  an  amateur,  had 
remarkable  taste.  He  had  an  extraordinary  prefer¬ 
ence  for  fraudulent  and  revamped  prints.  He  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  fake.  If  the  “gentleman  of  Kyoto”  is 
not  an  amateur  he  is  a  most  unscrupulous  person 
who  for  a  few  dollars  profit  is  willing  to  drag  his 
country  into  disrepute.  We  have  heard  wonderful 
tales  of  the  love  the  Japanese  have  for  Japan.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  beauty  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Japanese  citizen  and  his 
country.  How  galling  it  must  be  to  a  Japanese 
who  loves  his  nation  to  have  a  sale  like  this  take 
place!  These  little  pin-pricks  do  nothing  to  soften 
international  relations.  My  feeling  is  very  strong 
that  an  American  in  his  dealings  with  foreigners 
should  be  more  scrupulous  than  in  his  dealings  with 
his  own  people.  The  honor  of  his  country  is  in¬ 
volved.  I  fear  few,  very  few,  Americans  appreciate 
how  important  these  things  are. 

These  auction  sales  of  fraudulent  Japanese  prints 
must  cease.  There  are  experts  whom  the  auction 
house  can  consult:  Mr.  Tanaka  of  Yamanaka’s,  K. 
Matsuki,  Dr.  Bosch-Reitz  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  act  in  that  capacity 
myself.  As  I  have  said  the  thing  must  stop. 

At  the  American  Art  Association  there  is  about 
to  be  held  a  sale  of  American  hooked  rugs  which 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of  American  art. 

I  have  written  of  the  rugs  elsewhere. 
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AT  the  Anderson  Galleries  there  are  to  be  two 
T\.  sales  which  are  rather  revolutionary  in  char¬ 
acter.  J.  N.  Rosenberg  and  Marsden  Hartley  are 
about  to  sell  their  paintings  at  auction.  It  is  quite 
a  novelty  for  artists  to  trust  their  work  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  auction  room.  The  Rosenbergs  had 
not  been  hung  when  I  visited  the  gallery.  The 
Hartleys  were  in  place.  The  effect  was  stunning. 
Let  me  quote  from  Alfred  Stieglitz’s  note  to  the 
catalogue : 

“Marsden  Hartley,  American,  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  born  an  artist,  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  he’d  prefer  to  do  anything  for  a  living  but 
paint  or  write.  Yet  these  he  feels  are  the  only  things 
he  is  able  to  do. 

“Many  critical  seeing  minds  in  this  country,  and 
a  few  abroad,  look  upon  Hartley  as  one  of  America’s 
artists  of  real  distinction — one  of  America’s  Mod¬ 
erns  of  actual  worth,  with  an  intense  spark  of  life. 

“In  spite  of  increasing  prestige,  not  having 
achieved,  nor  seeking  a  formula,  Hartley  seems  un¬ 
able  to  satisfy  American  institutions,  dealers  in  art, 
art  collectors,  or  even  its  many  art  philanthropists. 

MORE  ABOUT 

WHEN  Roger  Fry  first  came  to  America  no 
single  thing  surprised  him  more  than  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  existing  between  art  critics. 

“In  England,”  he  said,  “the  various  artists  and 
art  critics  meet  each  other  as  a  lot  of  new  boys  in  a 
public  school.  Each  goes  around  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  each  bluffs  it  over  the  other  and  there  is 
not  the  easy  simple  relationship  that  you  find  in  New 
York.  That  is  the  explanation,  Hamilton  Field, 
of  my  sometimes  assuming  an  air  of  superiority  when 
I  meet  a  new  art  writer.  With  us  that  assumption 
means  a  great  deal.  With  you  I  appreciate  more 
and  more  that  it  means  nothing.” 

Roger  Fry  soon  learned  to  put  aside  his  air  of 
superiority  and  those  who  knew  him  well  during 
his  American  stay  learned  to  love  him. 

The  Englishmen  who  followed  Roger  Fry,  men 
like  S  ir  Charles  Read  and  Laurence  Binyon,  were 
largely  men  whose  official  position  was  so  fully  as¬ 
sured  that  they  had  put  aside  that  childish  thing 
we  call  “side”  or  “bluff.” 

Then  with  the  war  came  another  set,  men  whose 
position  in  the  art  world  was  still  debatable,  and 
again  there  came  to  the  fore  the  British  trait  which 
I  first  noticed  in  Roger  Fry  when  he  talked  with 
art  writers.  ‘Y  ou  see,  Hamilton,  we  are  not  so 


Furthermore,  he  is  totally  devoid  of  all  talent  to 
become  ‘successful’  as  artist  through  social  contact. 
In  his  case,  by  ‘successful’  is  meant  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  modest  living  for  himself. 

“His  struggle  for  existence  has  been,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  devitalizing.  Ever  the  choice  between 
paint  and  bread.  The  constant  Spectre  of  Landlady 
— no  Food,  Sickness — standing  Watch.  Until  finally 
the  situation  has  demanded  radical  action. 

“As  a  last  resort,  why  should  not  Hartley  be  a 
witness  at  his  own  ‘In  Memoriam  Sale’?  At  an 
auction  of  all  his  paintings — all  those  still  his  prop¬ 
erty — all  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without 
reserve  and  without  protection  of  any  kind.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  of  evolution — of  experimentation — auto¬ 
biographical  in  paint-terms  of  to-day.  Perhaps,  in 
spite  of  art-dealers,  art-institutions,  in  spite  of  the 
stereotyped  ‘no  one  has  any  money  for  art  these 
days,’  Hartley,  through  the  auction  room,  may  find 
his  public;  may  find  a  means  to  continue  his  work 
for  a  few  years  ‘free’  from  the  spectre  that  makes 
genuine  work  impossible.  Free  to  mature.” 

May  he  have  success! 


PROPAGANDA 

much  to  blame  as  you  might  think.  There  are  just 
so  many  positions  for  art  writers  in  England,”  Fry 
said.  “It  is  of  necessity  a  scramble  for  places.  Life 
is  harder  there  than  it  is  for  you.” 

Nevinson,  C.  Lewis  Hind,  and  now  Guy  Egling- 
ton,  each  has  had  the  chip  on  his  shoulder,  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority,  the  air  of  knowing  it  all, 
and,  to  one  who  knows  and  admires  England,  it  is 
all  most  amusing. 

The  last  Monday  in  April  I  met  Eglington  at 
the  Whitney  Studio  Club  and  he  came  down  from 
his  high  horse  for  a  minute  or  two  and  condescended 
so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  he  had  written  a  caustic 
letter  in  answer  to  my  article  in  The  Arts  for 
April.  The  letter  was  a  disappointment.  It  was  so 
very  mild.  He  merely  corrects  a  few  misstatements. 

If  you  will  turn  back  to  the  April  issue  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Eglington’s  argument  was  that  there 
couldn’t  be  British  propaganda  as  the  International 
Studio  was  not  British  owned  nor  controlled  and 
my  argument  was  that  I  never  had  accused  anyone 
of  British  propaganda  and,  if  I  had,  it  wasn’t  Mr. 
Eglington  and  that,  if  anything  came  of  it,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  Arts  would  be  informed  of  the 
time  and  place. 

It  looks  as  if  neither  rapiers  nor  pistols  would 
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prove  necessary  for  Mr.  Eglington  merely  corrects 
three  misstatements  and  the  three  corrections  add  to 
the  strength  of  my  argument  and  leave  poor  Mr. 
Eglington  floating  in  very  thin  air. 

Here  they  are: 

“(a)  An  American  section  of  thirty-two  pages 
is  printed  for  the  International  Studio  in  America.” 

Now  I  think  that  Mr.  Eglington  will  agree  that 
the  printing  of  “an  American  section  of  thirty-two 
pages”  in  America  is  no  proof  that  the  International 
Studio  “is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  American 
firm.”  Mr.  Eglington  was  surprised  that  I  did  not 
know  that  the  magazine  was  owned  in  America. 
Not  only  was  I  ignorant  of  the  fact  but  when  I 
learned  of  it  I  was  astounded.  That  an  art  maga¬ 
zine  “owned  and  controlled  by  an  American  firm” 
should  have  a  40-page  foreign  section  and  that  in 
that  foreign  section  (I  have  been  looking  at  the  lat¬ 
est  numbers,  March  and  April)  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  art  activities  of  France  seems  incon¬ 
ceivable.  The  foreign  section  devotes  pages  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Madrid,  Belfast,  London  (naturally),  but 


Paris  is  absolutely  left  out.  When  the  historian  fifty 
years  hence  reconstructs  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  art  in  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  he  will  not  consult  the  files  of  the  International 
Studio. 

“(b)  Nothing  is  sent  from  this  office  to  be  printed 
in  England.  ‘Studio-talk’  is  not  sent  from  this  of¬ 
fice.” 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.”  Last 
month  I  was  all  but  blackjacked  because  I  suggested 
that  the  International  Studio  was  not  one  hundred 
percent  American.  Now  we  have  the  admission  that 
the  forty-page  foreign  section  is  not  American  con¬ 
trolled  and  that  the  magazine  is  only  forty-four  per¬ 
cent  American.  And  even  the  American  section, 
the  forty-four  percent,  is  edited  by  a  Britisher. 

“(c)  No  one  is  artistically  responsible  for  the 
selection  or  hanging  of  the  Independent  Show.  That 
is  the  first  principle  of  the  society.” 

Thanks  for  the  information. 

And  then  the  band  played  “Rule  Britannia”  and 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


MARY  STUART,  a  play  by  John  Drinkwater. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1921. 

HE  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  a  library  in 
Andrew  Boyd’s  house,  Edinburgh.  Above  the 
fireplace  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart. 
Andrew  Boyd,  aged  seventy,  is  listening  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  young  man,  John  Hunter,  the  date  be¬ 
ing  1900  or  later. 

Hunter  has  been  married  for  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  ever  been  true  in  thought  and 
deed  to  his  wife,  Margaret.  And  now  Margaret, 
although  claiming  not  to  have  lost  the  love  she  bore 
her  husband,  has  admitted  she  loved  another,  Finlay, 
who  has  written  on  Mary  Stuart. 

“Boyd:  There  are  women  whose  talent  it  is  to 
serve.  And  some  are  great  lovers. 

" Hunter :  Margaret’s  love  is  wonderful. 

“Boyd:  Have  you  lost  it? 

“Hunter:  What  does  that  mean?  I  tell  you  she 
loves  Finlay. 

“Boyd:  How  do  you  know? 

“Hunter:  She  told  me. 

“Boyd:  It  was  not  a  secret  that  you  surprised? 

“Hunter:  No. 

“Boyd:  Have  you  liked  Finlay? 


“Hunter:  I  suppose  so.  Yes — it’s  the  uglier  for 
that. 

“Boyd:  She  told  you  at  once? 

“Hunter:  I  think  so.  Yes,  I’m  sure  of  that. 

“Boyd:  Did  she  say  anything  of  her  love  for  you? 

“Hunter:  That  it  was  untouched  by  this.” 

nI/  'jf  -i»  -x- 

^  ^  sr* 

“Hunter:  I  would  give  anything  to  know  that 
Margaret  loves  me — there.  But,  Finlay — what  is 
there  in  Finlay  that  she  can’t  find  in  me? 

“Boyd:  A  vast,  separate,  breathing  creation  of 
God.  Would  you  dare  to  forbid  a  woman’s  love  of 
that?  You  are  ambitious. 

“Hunter:  What  would  she  say,  do  you  think,  if 
I  loved  this  woman  and  that,  here  and  there? 

“Boyd:  She  would  despise  you.  Because  you 
think  of  it  lightly,  as  an  easy  and  deliberate  thing. 
You  don’t  mean  love.  You  mean  a  trivial,  feathery 
visiting,  that  does  not  know  what  love  is.” 

***** 

(A  dress  rustles  outside  on  the  terrace. ) 

“Boyd:  What  is  the  matter  ? 

{He  turns.) 

“Hunter:  There — look — Who  is  it? 
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{Mary  Stuart  stands  on  the  terrace  at  the  ivin- 
dou>.  She  is  the  Queen  of  the  portrait.) 

“Mary:  Boy,  I  can  tell  you  everything.” 

The  library,  Hunter,  Boyd  disappear  and  we 
are  in  Mary  Stuart’s  bedroom  at  Holyrood.  Then 
is  acted  the  scene  from  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart  in 
which  the  poor  fool,  Riccio,  is  killed  by  Darnley’s 
servants.  Mary  is  all  but  unaffected  by  the  tragedy, 
her  first  words  to  Darnley  being: 

“For  shame!  A  poor  simpleton  like  that.” 

Darnley  goes  out  and  then : 

“Mary  {after  a  pause,  looking  down  at  Riccio): 
A  fantastic  nothing.  Poor  fellow.  But  the  reckon¬ 
ing  shall  be  as  though  for  a  great  lover.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Mary  looks  out  into  the 
night  and  sings  softly : 

“Though  brighter  wit  I  had  than  these, 

Their  cunning  brought  me  down, 

But  Mary’s  love  story  shall  please 
Better  than  their  renown. 

Not  Riccio  nor  Darnley  knew 
Nor  Bothwell  how  to  find 
This  Mary’s  best  magnificence 
Of  the  great  lover’s  mind.” 

There  is  a  shift  back  to  Hunter  and  Boyd,  who 
are  now  but  voices  behind  the  scenes: 

“First  V oice:  It’s  a  damned  silly  song.  What’s 
it  all  about - ? 

“ Second  Voice:  Look  at  this  queen.  She  tells 
you,  doesn’t  she,  doesn’t  she? 

“First  l  oice:  What  does  a  dead  queen  know 
about  me?  You  talk  nonsense.  The  moon  has 
your  wits.  \  ou’re  like  that  crazy  singer  out  there. 
Mary  Stuart  can  tell  me  nothing,  I  say.  {Mary 
goes  along  the  balcony,  out  of  sight.)  My  God! 
What’s  that? 

“The  J  oice  of  Mary:  Bov,  I  can  tell  you  every¬ 
thing.” 

The  mechanism  of  the  play  is  a  hit  too  much  in 
evidence,  the  mechanism  of  the  stock  melodrama. 
A  greater  dramatist  would  have  cast  aside  these 
tricks.  It  is  all  a  little  too  self-conscious.  Yet 
Mary  Stuart,  compared  with  other  plays  recently 
written  in  our  English  tongue,  is  great  drama. 

H.  E.  F. 

HIROSHIGE,  by  Yone  Noguchi,  with  many 
illustrations,  New  York  Orientalia,  1921.  Price, 
$7.00. 

HERE  are  treatises  which  give  us  the  cold  facts 
and  which  leave  us  to  form  our  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  art.  If  well  written  they  have  great  value, 
but  if  the  prose  is  halting  in  style,  if  it  reads  like  a 


rough  road,  such  books  arouse  a  distaste  for  paint¬ 
ings  or  prints.  The-e  is  a  second  class  of  treatise  in 
which  the  author  takes  you  up  to  a  picture  and  says: 
“This  is  a  great  work  of  art,  the  greatest  this  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  by  Raphael.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
next,  which  is  a  decadent  work  by  Manet.”  (Apolo¬ 
gies  are  due  to  Mr.  Ruckstuhl. )  With  further  apol¬ 
ogies  to  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  let  me  express  the  opinion 
that  all  such  treatises  should  be  stacked  up  and 
burned  to  the  sound  of  joyful  music.  Lastly  there 
is  the  treatise  in  which  the  author  takes  you  by  the 
arm  and  says:  “Come  let  us  talk  a  bit  about  art. 
I  get  no  end  of  joy  out  of  that  picture.  There  is 
something  in  it  which  makes  me  think  of  the  artist 
as  humming  a  Mozart  minuet,  the  one  from  ‘Don 
Juan,’  while  he  was  painting  it.  It  always  puts  me 
into  a  cheerful  mood  and  I  forget  my  domestic 
worries  whenever  I  look  at  it.”  Such  talk  may  not 
always  be  profound,  but,  if  the  author  has  any  depth 
of  character,  if  he  is  straighforward  and  sincere,  you 
will  get  from  such  mere  suggestion  a  thousandfold 
more  than  you  will  from  all  that  Ruckstuhl  ever 
wrote. 

Yone  Noguchi  is  suggestive.  He  is  not  dogmatic. 
Even  to  one  who  has  long  admired  Hiroshige  he 
suggests  a  new  approach  to  his  art.  It  is  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  poet — a  Japanese  poet  who  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  our  art  and  our  literature.  It  is 
therefore  an  easy  approach  for  us — one  suited  to  our 
understanding.  Nothing  will  make  this  clearer  than 
if  I  quote  a  typical  paragraph: 

“A  certain  critic  of  modern  English  poetry  who 
believes  that  the  unit  of  the  true  poem  is  not  the 
foot,  number  of  syllables,  the  quantity,  or  the  line, 
talks  on  the  Greek  word  ‘strophe,’  from  the  point 
of  emphasizing  the  necessary  element  of  circular 
swing  or  return;  and,  if  we  can  interpret  this 
‘strophe’  as  obvious  effort  at  balance  or  prizing  of 
the  sense  of  contrast,  I  think  that  Hiroshige  fully 
and  truly  practised  it  in  all  the  pictures  of  his  land¬ 
scape.  Now  take  a  little  vertical  print  entitled  the 
‘Bow-Mocn,’  one  of  twenty-eight  moon  sceneries, 
where  the  slender  moon,  white  in  tranced  ecstacy, 
climbs  up  from  beneath  the  crags,  as  Arthur  Davi¬ 
son  Ficke  writes,  ‘straying  like  some  lonely  bride 
through  the  halls  of  Kubla  Khan.’  How  well-bal¬ 
anced  is  the  bow-moon  with  the  leaping  torrent 
below  in  the  picture.  And  what  a  pictorial  contrast 
in  these  walled  crags  on  either  side,  with  the  ghostly 
pilgrim  of  heaven  between.  And  again,  how  the 
poem  inscribed  on  the  top  keeps  a  balance  with 
Hiroshige’s  signature  below  on  the  left.  This  lovely 
rhythmic  performance  in  the  art  of  balance  is  so  old 
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in  the  pictorial  kingdom  of  the  East;  our  Japanese 
artists,  indeed  all  of  them,  have  the  secret  of  it  in 
their  blood  hereditarily.  But  it  will  give  certainly 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  Western  artists.” 

H.  E.  F. 

VISION  AND  DESIGN  by  Roger  Fry.  Fully 
illustrated.  Brentano’s,  New  York. 

TN  "Vision  and  Design”  Roger  Fry  has  collected 
A  some  six  essays  and  lectures  and  republished 
seventeen  criticisms  from  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
The  New  Quarterly,  The  Athenaeum  and  other 
magazines,  which  together  present  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  to  some  kind  of  order  the  evolution  of  Fry’s 
aesthetic  impressions  up  to  date.  The  chapters  are 
arranged  not  according  to  the  dates  when  published, 
but  in  the  logical  sequence  of  argumentation,  propo¬ 
sition,  proof,  examples,  refutation. 

“Art  and  Life”  and  "An  Essay  in  Aesthetics” 
contain  the  elements  of  Roger  Fry’s  thought  on  art. 
What  amounts  to  the  hypothesis  of  his  proposition 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph,  the  last 
in  the  chapter  on  “Art  and  Life.”  “In  the  modern 
movement  in  art,  then,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  past 
history,  the  revolution  in  art  seems  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  a  corresponding  change  in  life  as  a 
whole.  It  seems  to  find  its  sources,  if  at  all,  in  what 
at  present  seem  like  minor  movements.  Whether 
the  difference  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  will  in  retrospect  seem  as  great  in  life  as 
they  already  do  in  art  I  cannot  guess — at  least  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  much  more  conscious  we  are  of 
the  change  in  art  than  we  are  in  the  general  change 
in  thought  and  feeling.” 

This  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  theory  of 
aesthetics.  “Art,  then,  is  an  expression  and  a  stimu¬ 
lus  of  this  imaginative  life,  which  is  separated  from 
actual  life  by  the  absence  of  responsive  action.  Now 
this  responsive  action  implies  in  actual  life  moral 
responsibility.  In  art  we  have  no  such  moral  respon¬ 
sibility — it  presents  a  life  freed  from  the  binding 
necessities  of  our  actual  existence.”  71  hus,  after 
freeing  art  from  practicality  and  ethics,  we  are  ready 
to  see  that  pure  art  is  “imaginative  emotion,”  emo¬ 
tion  as  felt  from  the  seat  of  a  theater,  emotion  re¬ 
garded  as  an  end  in  itself.  “  I  he  artist’s  attitude 
to  natural  form  is,  therefore,  infinitely  various  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  emotions  he  wishes  to  arouse.  He 
may  require  for  his  purpose  the  most  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  figure,  he  may  be  intensely  realistic, 
provided  that  his  presentment,  in  spite  of  its  close¬ 
ness  to  natural  appearance,  disengages  clearly  for  us 
the  appropriate  emotional  elements.  Or  he  may 


give  us  the  merest  suggestion  of  natural  forms,  and 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  force  and  intensity  of 
the  emotional  elements  involved  in  his  presentment.” 

“The  Artist’s  Vision,”  “Art  and  Socialism”  and 
“Art  and  Science”  develop  specific  aspects  of  his  main 
thesis.  They  lead  directly  to  the  first  critical  essay 
in  the  book,  “The  Art  of  the  Bushmen.”  “Negro 
Sculpture,”  “Ancient  American  Art”  and  a  chapter 
on  Mohammedan  art  round  out  his  survey  of  primi¬ 
tive  art  and  precede  essays  on  Giotto,  some  Floren¬ 
tines,  Diirer,  El  Greco,  Blake,  Claude,  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  the  French  Post-impressionists,  Cezanne, 
Renoir  and  Marchand. 

These  chapters  are  more  than  criticisms.  They 
bring  out  the  practical  value  of  Roger  Fry’s  aes¬ 
thetic.  “Vision  and  Design”  does  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  limits  of  what  is  art.  Rather  it  formulates 
that  without  which  there  is  no  art.  Where  other 
writers,  like  Clive  Bell,  have  bounded  their  own 
sensibilities  and  discarded  the  art  which  has  no  place 
in  their  preconceived  theory,  Roger  Fry  has  worked 
in  the  opposite  mental  attitude.  Starting  with  tra¬ 
dition  he  has  analyzed  his  aesthetic  until  he  has  found 
elements  by  which  to  measure  all  art.  Or  one  should 
say  he  is  still  finding  elements,  for  “Retrospect,” 
the  last  chapter,  written  in  1920,  is  an  autobiograph¬ 
ical  essay  on  the  tentative  nature  of  art  theory. 
Roger  Fry  explains  his  own  inconsistencies.  They 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  the  changes  in  attitude 
which  accompany  education  and  orderly  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  there  is  one  question  which  “Vision  and  De¬ 
sign”  brings  forward  and  leaves  unanswered,  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  absorbed  Tolstoi  and  led  him  off  on  a 
tangent  when  he  wrote  his  article,  “What  is  Art?” 
Do  the  majority  of  people  have  any  part  in  appreci¬ 
ating  art?  In  “Art  and  Socialism”  Roger  Fry  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  do,  but  he  also  states  that  appreciation 
is  limited  to  the  few  and  cultured,  “those  men  whose 
lives  rise  to  complete  self-consciousness.”  Did  not  all 
the  Bushmen  recognize  the  art  value  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  made  by  one  gifted  member  of  their  tribe?  Did 
not  all  the  Negro  tribes  see  their  sculpture  as  art 
without  “rising  to  complete  self-consciousness?”  Me¬ 
dieval  art  was  not  limited  to  the  few.  “Aesthetic 
sensibility  which  in  most  men  is  comparatively  weak” 
may  be  joined  with  other  active  sensibilities,  religi¬ 
ous  or  instinctive,  which  are  not  weak.  However, 
Roger  Fry  has  remarked  on  the  interplay  of  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  left  himself  a  loophole:  “But  at  present  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  this  fusion  of  two  sets 
of  emotion  was  only  apparent  and  was  due  to  my 
imperfect  analysis  of  my  own  mental  state.” 
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It  is  true  that  this  and  other  questions  remain 
unanswered;  but  for  Roger  Fry  one  can  feel  only 
admiration  and  confidence.  His  sincerity,  his  sane 
reserve  on  those  problems  which  his  own  theorizing 
has  made  tangible  but  not  yet  complete,  are  ideal 
qualities  for  criticism.  The  last  paragraphs  of  “Vis¬ 
ion  and  Design”  should  be  quoted  entire  to  show 
his  mental  balance ;  but  we  will  have  to  be  content 
with  merely  their  substance. 

“It  is  for  the  experimental  psychologist  to  discover 
whether,  for  example,  such  a  thing  as  a  song  exists, 
in  which  neither  the  meaning  of  the  words  nor  the 
meaning  of  the  music  predominates.  Supposing, 
then,  that  we  are  able  to  isolate  in  a  work  of  art 
this  purely  aesthetic  quality  to  which  Mr.  Clive  Bell 
gives  the  name  of  ‘significant  form.’  Of  what  na¬ 
ture  is  it?  And  what  is  the  value  of  this  elusive 
and  uncommon  emotion  which  it  causes?  I  put  these 
questions  without  much  hope  of  answering  them, 
since  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recognize 
clearly  what  are  the  questions  which  remain  to  be 
solved. 

“  .  .  .  Flaubert’s  ‘expression  of  the  idea’  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  exactly  to  what  I  mean,  but 
alas!  he  never  explained,  and  probably  could  not, 
what  he  meant  by  the  ‘idea.’ 

“As  to  the  value  of  the  aesthetic  emotion — it  is 
clearly  infinitely  removed  .  .  .  from  actual  life  and 
its  practical  utilities  as  the  most  useless  mathematical 
theorem.  One  can  only  say  that  those  who  expe¬ 
rience  it  feel  it  to  have  a  peculiar  quality  of  ‘reality’ 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in 
their  lives.  Any  attempt  I  might  make  to  explain 
this  would  probably  land  me  in  the  depths  of  mysti¬ 
cism.  On  the  edge  of  that  gulf  I  stop.” 

A.  B. 

SOME  CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH 
ARTISTS.  Birrell  and  Garnett,  London. 

NE  of  the  clearest  expositions  of  the  principles 
underlying  modern  art  is  the  preface  of  “Some 
Contemporary  English  Artists,”  a  little  volume 
which  reproduces  a  score  of  paintings  by  British 
artists  of  the  radical  school.  The  reproductions  are 
excellent  and  show  how  living  the  modern  British 
school  is.  Richard  Adeney,  Keith  Baynes,  Vanessa 
Bell,  Roger  Fry,  Mark  Gertler,  Duncan  Grant, 
Bernard  Meninsky,  John  and  Paul  Nash  are  among 
those  whose  work  is  shown.  Excellent  as  the  little 
book  is,  the  price  has  been  kept  very  low.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  the  preface: 


“There  are  two  main  stumbling-blocks  to  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  modern  art. 

“First,  what  is  called  bad  draughtsmanship,  that 
is,  the  absence  of  an  attempt  to  copy  nature.  The 
second  is  lack  of  finish  and  detail,  which  gives  a  look 
of  careless  execution.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that 
these  deficiencies  were  because  the  artists  were  obvi¬ 
ously  incompetent,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
many  of  them  had  drawn  and  painted  with  real 
representative  skill  in  some  of  their  work  employing 
all  the  resources  of  anatomy  and  perspective,  these 
botched  and  ungainly  looking  efforts  were  held  to  be 
mild  endeavors  to  do  something  new  and  sensational.” 

Again : 

“The  modern  movement  in  art  calls  attention  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  design.  Certainly  the 
great  artists  of  the  past  owe  their  importance  neither 
to  romantic  nor  literary  suggestion  nor  to  their  skill 
in  copying  nature,  but  rather  to  some  abstract  qual¬ 
ity  which  gives  their  works  an  innate  power  like 
that  of  life  itself.” 

Design  was  the  thing  which  gave  importance  to 
the  art  of  the  old  masters  and  it  is  to  design  that  the 
modern  artist  is  returning  as  to  a  haven  of  rest.  The 
writer  continues: 

“Now  this  fundamental  element  called  design  is 
not  imposed  along  preconceived  lines  on  any  subject 
matter,  but  is  rather  the  outcome  of  visual  experi¬ 
ence.  Most  of  us  see  just  so  far  as  is  practically 
useful ;  most  of  our  days  are  spent  in  reading  on  the 
labels  what  the  objects  are,  rather  than  in  seeing 
the  objects  themselves.  The  artist  on  the  other  hand 
is  removed  while  he  works  from  practical  sight  and 
sees  things  objectively  and  imaginatively.  He  corre¬ 
lates  the  contours,  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  salient 
points  and  recesses  give  him  the  key  of  that  painter’s 
interpretation,  of  that  inner  music  of  life.  The 
modern  painter  in  this,  like  all  the  great  artists  of 
the  past,  is  using  his  eyes  to  sift,  to  choose,  to  put 
together  and  to  create.  What  is  it  that  makes  the 
Mosaics  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  important  ?  Why 
are  the  names  of  Giotto,  Piero  della  Francesca,  El 
Greco,  Poussin  and  Ingres  so  endurable? 

“It  is  not  because  these  painters  treated  their  sub¬ 
jects  intellectually,  drew  correctly  or  brought  their 
work  to  a  high  finish,  but  because  of  the  imaginative 
beauty  of  their  design. 

“A  modern  picture,  therefore,  if  successful,  falls 
into  line  with  the  most  important  main  stream  of 
art.  If  it  appears  often  without  that  mass  of  detail 
it  is  through  a  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of 
things.  Breadth  and  unity  are  prized  highly,  while 
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finish  and  detail  are  thought  to  be  misleading  and 
irrelevant.  We  should  not  ask  if  modern  art  is  like 
the  art  of  the  past,  but  rather  if  any  of  the  really 
durable  qualities  of  the  classic  artists  are  to  be  found 
in  it. 

“A  picture  may  appear  out  of  drawing  or  per¬ 
spective,  because  the  controlling  needs  of  design  com¬ 
pel  it  to  be  so.  A  picture  is  a  painter’s  poem.  Sci¬ 
entific  accuracy  is  not  looked  for  in  poetry;  expres¬ 
siveness  is.  We  call  design  that  unique  power  of 
using  forms  as  a  poet  uses  words.” 

True,  true,  true,  and  yet  there  is  in  the  world 
something  more  important  than  design.  Giotto  was 
not  consciously  a  designer.  He  was  an  ardent  propa¬ 
gandist.  Giotto’s  art  is  great  because  the  artist  him¬ 
self  was  great.  To-day  that  art  is  greatest  which 
reveals  the  greatest  soul  back  of  it  and  quite  inci¬ 
dentally  that  art  is  also  great  as  design. 

H.  E.  F. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  PAINTERS 
OF  AMERICA,  by  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman, 
New'  York.  Privately  printed,  1917. 

AMERICAN  PAINTERS  OF  YESTERDAY 
AND  TODAY,  by  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman, 
New  York.  Privately  printed,  1919. 

FEW  monographs  on  contemporary  American  art 
are  as  satisfactory  as  those  written  by  Frederic 
Fairchild  Sherman.  Especially  is  this  true  when  he 
is  writing  of  the  painters  of  yesterday. 

The  earlier  of  these  volumes  contains  articles  on 
Homer  Martin,  Robert  Newman,  Blakelock,  Al¬ 
bert  Ryder,  Lilian  Genth  and  Elliott  Daingerfield; 
the  latter,  articles  on  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Tryon, 
Fuller,  Homer,  Wyant,  Eaton,  Davies,  Watrous 
and  Benjamin  West. 

The  two  volumes  have  the  same  virtues  and  the 
same  defects.  There  is  an  over-insistance  on  the 
technical  side  of  painting,  the  over-insistence  which 
one  hears  when  a  group  of  art  students  get  together. 
There  is  the  exaggeration  of  statement  which  takes 
from  the  force  of  writing.  In  speaking  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Blakelock  (the  “Indian  Girl”)  he  uses  the 
words  “faultless  drawing.”  He  calls  the  “Pipe 
Dance”  an  “atrocious  piece  of  painting.”  These 
exaggerations  defeat  Mr.  Sherman’s  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  us  a  critical  estimate  of  Blakelock’s  art. 
The  virtues  of  the  two  books  spring  from  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  breadth  of  appreciation  and  culture.  They 
are  well  illustrated,  well  printed,  well  bound.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  low  considering  that  but  five 
hundred  copies  of  each  has  been  issued. 


■  Here  are  quotations  from  Mr.  Sherman’s  criticism 
which  show  the  limitations  of  his  outlook. 

“The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Davies’  invention  invests 
his  painting  with  unusual  interest.  His  landscape 
presents  many  original  and  engaging  patterns  in 
which  the  imagination  threads  secret  pathways  of 
delight,  and  his  figure  pieces  delicately  suggest  in 
design  ideas  that  are  frequently  as  unsubstantial  as 
dreams  and  as  lovely.  The  eclecticism  that  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  work  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  observable  in  its  elaboration  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  quality  of  its  appeal.  Many  of  his  later  can¬ 
vasses  are  attractive  illustrations  of  moments  of 
classic  enchantment — shepherds  piping  to  their  flocks 
upon  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  nymphs  dancing  in 
the  Vale  of  T'empe,  or  maybe  a  group  of  unicorns 
gravely  regarding  some  unfamiliar  vista  of  terres¬ 
trial  grandeur.  Keats’  description  of  the  relief  upon 
the  Grecian  Urn  is  the  immortalization  of  that  sig¬ 
nificant  beauty  one  glimpses  in  his  paintings.” 

Then,  speaking  of  Davies’  later  work  he  says: 

“A  very  expert  and  facile  craftsman,  his  latest 
works  have  more  the  appearance  of  elaborate  exer¬ 
cises  in  drawing  than  of  anything  that  can  be  rea¬ 
sonably  described  as  authentic  artistic  creation. 
Without  any  sensible  meaning  and  lacking  sufficient 
vital  significance  to  even  suggest  that  which  they 
lack,  these  pictures  display,  nevertheless,  a  degree 
of  skill  expended  in  fruitless  experiments  in  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  linear  design  that  might  very  possibly 
suffice  to  express  living  thoughts  in  some  such  way 
as  to  produce  real  masterpieces.  One  is  constantly 
aware,  in  looking  at  them,  of  Mr.  Davies’  prodigi¬ 
ous  delight  in  the  display  of  his  facility,  but  in  so 
much  as  one  looks  for  anything  more  than  fine  draw¬ 
ing,  color  or  design  in  a  picture  they  are  consistently 
disappointing.  If,  indeed,  these  works  have  any 
meanings  at  all,  they  are  entirely  lost  in  a  style  of 
composition  at  once  too  involved  for  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding  and  too  evidently  egotistic  and  personal 
to  permit  any  permanent  intellectual  enjoyment  even 
if  they  were  intelligible.  To  represent  any  number 
of  exquisitely  satisfying  human  figures  so  muddled 
together  in  elaborate  denial  of  the  most  elementary 
requirements  of  grace,  or  so  twisted  and  tortured  in 
unnecessary  and  unnatural  contortions  as  to  recall 
nothing  if  not  man’s  animal  ancestry,  is  hardly  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  impulse  likely  to  add  anything  of  lasting 
importance  to  the  art  of  today.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  recognized  masterpiece  in  pictorial  art  that 
does  not  either  express  an  idea  or  convey  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  something  other  than  the  mere  ability  of  the 
artist.  It  is  precisely  these  ideas  and  these  sugges¬ 
tions  that  enliven  with  interest  and  inform  with 
vitality  those  paintings  of  every  school  and  of  every 
master  that  really  achieves  greatness.”  H.  E.  F. 


THE  AUCTION  CALENDAR 

AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIATION 

Madison  Square  South,  New  York 


May  18,  afternoon;  Carvings  in  jade,  crystal  and 
hard  stones,  owned  by  K.  T.  Wong  of  Shanghai,  on 
exhibition  from  May  14. 


May  19  and  20,  afternoons;  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  New  England  Hook  Rugs,  the  collection  of 
C.  E.  Lawrence,  on  exhibition  from  May  16. 


ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

489  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


May  16th,  evening:  Americana  from  the  Arbury 
Library  and  from  the  Stock  of  the  late  George  D. 
Smith  (Part  VII),  sold  by  the  order  of  his  estate. 

May  17th,  evening:  Paintings  by  James  N. 
Rosenberg  and  Marsden  Hartley. 

May  19th,  afternoon:  Thirty-one  Stringed  In¬ 
struments  brought  from  Italy  by  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Gallo  of  New  York  City. 

May  19th,  evening:  Sporting  and  Coaching 
Prints,  the  Collection  of  Mr.  William  Brewster  of 
New  York  City. 


May  20th  and  21st,  afternoons:  Roman  and 
Greek  Glass  and  Antiques,  collected  by  Mr.  Azeez 
Khyat,  and  Brocades  and  Chasubles,  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Charles  Pallecek. 

May  23rd,  24th  and  25,  afternoons:  Books  from 
the  Library  of  Mr.  William  H.  Cullimore  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Maryland,  with  additions. 

May  26th  and  27th,  afternoons  and  evenings: 
Books  from  the  Library  of  Dr.  Seidler  of  New  York. 

May  31st,  afternoon:  Library  of  the  late  Robert 
C.  Wilkins  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


ART  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  RECENT  event  of  importance  to  our  local 
artists  should  be  noted  with  interest  by  the 
artists  of  the  country  in  general. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  group  of  mural  paintings  in  two  of  its  larg¬ 
est  new  boats  “The  Golden  State,”  and  “The  Silver 
State,”  named  in  honor  of  California  and  Nevada. 

The  commissions  were  awarded  in  an  open  compe¬ 
tition  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  winter.  The 
five  men  chosen  to  do  the  work  were:  Gottardo 
Piazzoni,  Henry  Varnum  Poor,  Maynard  Dixon, 
Armin  Hansen  and  Maurice  Del  Mue.  Having 
developed  their  art  very  largely  in  the  West,  these 
painters  were  able  to  give  their  panels  the  local  color 
desired.  It  marks  a  new  departure  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  sets  a  precedent  that  should  be  followed. 
The  suggestion  no  doubt  came  from  the  use  of  murals 
in  some  of  the  palatial  German  liners  which  fell 
into  our  hands  during  the  war.  The  time  allowed 
for  completing  the  paintings  was  so  short  that  they 
had  to  be  installed  without  being  given  a  public 
exhibition. 

During  March  a  small  group  of  pastels  by  Ray 


Boynton  were  shown  at  the  Print  Rooms,  inspired 
by  the  performance  of  Pavlowa’s  Ballet  Russe.  The 
effort  to  interpret  the  movement  of  the  different 
dances  in  line  led  to  a  very  restrained  use  of  color 
in  most  of  them.  The  richest  in  color  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  Volinine  in  the  ballet  “Snowflakes.”  Pav- 
lowa  appears  in  two  versions  of  the  “Swan,”  one 
seen  from  the  stage;  and  in  three  of  the  “Syrian 
Dance” — two  things  of  widely  varied  character.  In 
the  “Swan”  she  appears  as  a  very  lightly  coolly 
poised  figure  almost  floating  and  the  “Syrian  Dance” 
a  sinuous  thing  full  of  voluptuous  movement  and 
color.  The  “Scene  Dansante”  is  piquant  and 
French;  the  “Pastorale”  is  just  what  the  name  sug¬ 
gests.  Each  drawing  preserved  some  particular  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  dance  portrayed. 

In  Bertram  Hartman’s  exhibition,  at  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  one  encounters  a  whimsical  imagina¬ 
tion  full  of  caprice,  sometimes  mystical,  sometimes 
humorous,  and  sometimes  satirical  in  its  fantastic 
creations — a  combination  of  Egyptian  motifs,  the 
Arabian  Nights  and  Aubrey  Beardsley.  The  de¬ 
signs  are  always  deliberately  thought  out  and  show 
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an  effort  towards  organic  unity  that  makes  them 
alive  even  when  the  color  is  not  wholly  satisfying. 
The  three  or  four  small  landscapes  of  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  in  water-colors  hold  a  more  sus¬ 
tained  interest  than  the  fantasies,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  the  structural  design  of  landscape  and  not 
caprice. 

Stephen  Haweis,  also  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
is  an  Englishman  who  has  followed  the  lure  of 
tropic  islands  from  the  Bermudas  to  the  south  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  exhibition,  mostly  water-color,  shows  a 
fascinating  skill  of  draughtsmanship  and  a  charm 
of  color  that  disarms  criticism.  It  also  displays  an 
arbitrary  division  of  design  into  shifting  planes  and 
differences  of  light  and  movement  that  almost  be¬ 
comes  a  mannerism.  One  can  see  logic  in  it  when 
it  is  used  to  give  the  rocking  movement  of  water 
and  a  boat,  or  the  play  of  light  and  color  under 


water,  or  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  native 
dance — then  it  is  a  convention  admirably  chosen. 
It  is  disconcerting  when  it  appears  regularly  in  land¬ 
scapes  that  one  expects  to  have  a  certain  element  of 
repose. 

At  Helgesen’s  gallery  is  a  memorial  exhibition  of 
Giuseppi  Cadnasso.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an 
echo  of  the  period  when  the  glamour  of  William 
Keith  filled  San  Francisco.  It  was  not  a  time  of 
very  large  vision  and  leaned  towards  sentimentality. 
The  Barbizon  spirit  was  strong  and  the  Impressionist 
movement  troubling,  so  that,  in  this  exhibition,  is 
found  a  swaying  between  the  familiar  brown  trees 
and  dark  pools  and  an  effort  towards  spontaneity 
and  light  and  out  of  doors.  It  marks  a  period  of 
transition  pathetic  in  its  uncertainty. 

A.  O. 


THE  FORUM 


May  2d,  1921. 

My  dear  Mr.  Field: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  explaining  your  “moon¬ 
light  scene”  in  the  April  Arts. 

Why  should  you  attempt  to  dictate  the  antics  of 
my  “friendly  cow”? 

Couldn’t  she  have  kicked  a  white  pigskin  foot¬ 
ball  over  the  fence  at  night  when  it  would  count 
as  a  light  object  against  a  dark  background?  Don’t 
you  know  that  pet  cows  only  kick  footballs  over 
fences  after  milking  time?  You  must  be  more  ob¬ 
servant. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  your  success  with  The 
Arts,  believe  me, 

Sincerely, 

Alice  Avon. 

[I  never  dictate.  I  observe.  I  repeat  that  if  you 
take  your  “friendly  cow”  out  even  after  milking 
time  you  will  see  that  your  white  pigskin  football 
counts  as  a  dark  object  against  the  sky.  Try  it  and 
you  will  see  I  am  right,  and  then  you  will  apologize 
I  am  sure. — Editor.] 

Whitestone,  L.  I.,  May  3d. 

To  the  Editor: 

Everybody  that  reads  your  magazine  or  your  art 
columns  knows  what  a  good  sport  you  are  but  don’t 
let  your  sense  of  humor  carry  you  too  far. 

The  fact  that  you  published  Miss  Avon’s  funny 
article  in  the  April  number  worries  me  just  a  bit. 


Many  of  your  readers,  especially  those  who  live  out 
West,  have  never  seen  any  of  your  art  and  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  favorable  notices  your  work 
has  received.  You  do  not  seem  to  fear  that  many 
of  them  will  accept  Miss  Avon’s  criticism  as  they 
would  a  Bible  quotation. 

Give  yourself  the  same  square  deal  which  you 
give  to  others.  I  urge  you  to  print  a  couple  of  full- 
page  reproductions  of  your  own  work  in  your  next 
issue. 

Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

R.  A.  Stowe. 

[Thanks  for  your  flattering  letter.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  your  scheme.  I  do  think  that 
my  readers  have  a  right  to  know  what  sort  of  paint¬ 
ing  I  do.  On  the  other  hand  what  a  blow  it  would 
be  to  my  pride  if  my  readers  decided  that  Miss 
Avon  was  right  when  she  wrote  that,  “Mr.  Field 
is  like  a  two-year-old  child  messing  around  in  a  pot 
of  paint!”  I  wonder  if  Miss  Avon  knows  that 
many  of  our  pigments  are  poisonous  and  that  she 
should  never  let  a  child  of  hers  get  into  a  pot  of 
paint,  much  less  mess  around  in  one. — Editor.] 

Taos,  N.  M. 

My  Dear  Field: 

Received  No.  4  of  The  Arts,  as  good  as  any 
art  magazine  ever  published,  and  a  real  live  issue. 

I  have  a  little  suggestion  to  make.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  vital  interest  of  your  material  and  the 
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big  enthusiastic  work  of  the  editor  (a  man  properly 
equipped  in  every  direction  to  do  this  particular 
work)  it  strikes  me  there  is  just  a  bit  too  much 
stress  on  the  personal  opinion  of  one  man.  I  agree 
with  your  point  of  view,  think  it  is  healthy,  with 
a  splendid  appreciation  of  the  best  in  art,  and  I 
don’t  object  to  having  your  sound  criticisms  in  a 
personal  way.  But  I  fear  your  audience  in  general 
may  get  bored  eventually  (the  world  has  a  way  of 
doing  that  with  the  best  ones)  unless  you  can  intro¬ 
duce  varied  opinions  and  criticisms.  I  wouldn’t 
have  you  change  your  attitude  or  compromise  your 
views  or  methods  of  expressing  them.  Keep  on  as 
you  are,  genuine  and  sincere.  Only  let  some  one 
else  talk  just  as  boldly — let  many  others  air  their 
opinions — for  no  one  man  can  possibly  gather  all 
the  wheat  and  thresh  it. 

It  is  not  that  I  desire  to  break  into  print  again 
(please  do  not  misunderstand),  but  many  interesting 
men  love  to  write  for  publication,  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  holds  you  while  giving  good  material  for 
thought.  And  that  is  what  we  want,  all  of  us — 

THE  ART 

BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Open 
week  days,  9  to  6;  Sunday,  2  to  6;  pay  days,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Paintings  by  French 
Impressionists.  Costumes  and  textiles  from  Eastern 
Europe. 

Children’s  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Anna  Milo  Upjohn  pictures. 

Hotel  Bossert,  Montague  and  Hicks  Sts. — 
Portraits  by  Arthur  W.  Emerson. 

Plymouth  Institute,  Orange  and  Hicks  Sts. — 
Paintings  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Sculpture  by 
Robert  Laurent. 

Pratt  Institute. — Drawings  and  water  colors 
by  Willard  Straight. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  seen  by  a  visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
Square  and  going  north.) 

Whitney  Studio  Club,  147  West  4th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Stuart  Davis  and  Torres  Garcia,  to 
May  16. 

Salamagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  members. 

Wanamaker’s  (Belmaison)  Galleries. 


material  for  building  and  continued  growth — if  not 
the  material  (for  nature  and  life  furnish  that  in 
abundance)  then  the  stimulation.  Your  paper  has 
accomplished  this  so  far,  and  I  hope  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  wise  course  and  have  a  very  long  and  use¬ 
ful  life  in  The  Arts. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  L.  Blumenschein. 

[If  you  have  the  faintest  idea  that  I  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  danger  of  our  having  too  much  of 
one  man’s  opinion  in  The  Arts  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.  But  in  order  to  have  a  large  staff  of 
editors  and  writers  funds  are  needed,  and  as  yet 
the  support  does  not  justify  our  having  a  larger 
staff.  On  all  sides  I  am  asked  how  we  can  possibly 
give  what  we  do  for  two  dollars  a  year.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  support  of  the  art  dealers,  and  the  fact 
that  what  we  spend  for  articles  is  kept  very  low 
make  it  possible.  If  we  had  more  subscribers  from 
Taos,  N.  M.  .  .  .  In  the  meanwhile  there  is 

the  Forum,  to  which  our  readers  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tribute. — Editor.  ] 


CALENDAR 

Wanamaker’s. — Modern  paintings  and  sculptures. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  work  from  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Club. 

Pen  and  Brush  Club,  134  East  19th  St. — 
General  exhibition. 

American  Art  Association,  6  East  23d  St. — 
(See  Auction  Calendar.) 

Keppel’s,  4  East  39th  St. — Lithographs  by 
George  Bellows,  to  June  4. 

Arlington  Galleries,  274  Madison  Ave. — - 
Retrospective  exhibition  of  American  water  colors. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition  by  American  artists. 

Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Col¬ 
lection  of  Paintings.  “Animals  in  French  Prints,’’ 
during  May.  Modern  American  wood-block  prints. 
Recent  additions,  through  the  Summer. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. — 
Water  Colors  by  Arthur  F.  Musgrave,  Pastels  by 
Cecil  Bone,  to  May  28. 

City  Club,  55  West  44th  St. — Exhibition  of 
etchings,  to  May  17. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  American  artists. 
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Knoedler’s,  556  Fifth  Ave. — General  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  engravings. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Gen¬ 
eral  exhibition. 

Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th  St. — 
General  exhibition  of  etchings. 

Societe  Anonyme,  91  East  47th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Dorothea  Dreier. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2  West  47th  St. — Group  of 
modern  paintings. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.,  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Exhibition  of  painter-engravers. 

Braus  Galleries,  422  Madison  Ave. — Group 
of  American  painters. 

Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries,  removed  to  667 
Fifth  Ave. — XVIII  century  English  paintings. 
Barbizon  paintings.  Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship  and 
Mario  Korbel. 

M  useum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave. — 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  prints,  casts,  textiles  and 
paintings,  costume  designs  by  Helen  Dryden,  to 
May  28. 

Henry  Reinhardt  &  Son,  606  Fifth  Ave. — 
General  exhibition. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  American  paintings. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  in  pastel  by  Earl  Schmitt. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Ave. — Etchings 
by  Louis  A.  Fyertes.  Collection  of  ship  models. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — General  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Fifth  Ave. — 
American  and  Foreign  Paintings. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6  West  50th  St. — Exhibition 
of  American  paintings. 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  647  Fifth  Ave. — 
General  Exhibition. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition. 

Kingore  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Ave. — Studies 
of  women  by  Eyre  de  Lanux. 

Vamanaka  &  Co.,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  Buddhistic  art. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Paint¬ 
ings  of  Spain  by  Max  Kuehne. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Orlando  Rouland,  a  Memorial  to  John  Bur¬ 
roughs. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition.  , 


Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
General  exhibition. 

Brummer  Gallery,  43  East  57th  St. — Exhi¬ 
bition  of  works  by  French  and  American  artists. 
Paintings  by  Jennie  Van  Fleet  Cowdery. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. — Group 
exhibition. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th  St. — Sculp¬ 
ture  for  the  House,  Home  and  Garden. 

Powell  Gallery,  117  West  57th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  a  group  of  artists. 

Mussman  Gallery,  144  West  57th  St. — Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Monotypes  by  Eugene  Higgins.  Etch¬ 
ings  by  Auguste  Bronet. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. 
— Paintings  by  Elisabeth  Weber-Fueloep.  Recent 
paintings  by  N.  Luisi  and  J.  A.  Ten  Eyck,  3d. 

American  Fine  Arts  Society,  215  West  57th 
St. — Retrospective  exhibition  of  American  art,  the 
Junior  Art  Patrons  of  America,  to  May  21. 

Weyite  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Prints 
and  illustrations. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave. —  (See 
Auction  Calendar.)  Exhibition  of  selections  from 
the  Society  of  Independent  Artists,  to  May  21. 

Mesnard  Galleries,  28  East  64th  St. — Paint¬ 
ings  by  Americans. 

Mrs.  Malcolm’s  Gallery,  114  East  66th  St. 
— Drawings  by  Stewart  Reinhart. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  (open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month 
of  August). 

Hotel  Majestic,  Central  Park  West  and  72d 
St. — Paintings,  drawings  and  etchings  by  Joseph 
Margulies. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus 
Ave.  and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works 
of  art.  Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1  to  5. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. — Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.; 
Saturdays,  until  10  P.  VI.  Sundays,  10  A.  VI.  to  5 
P.  VI.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Exhibition  of  Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist  painting. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  and 
155th  St. — Exhibition  of  Napoleonic  Coins  and 
Medals.  Permanent  exhibition  of  modern  and 
ancient  medals. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  in¬ 
cluding  paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 
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Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

==ESTABLISHED  1  8  4  2=== 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK:  709  FIFTH  AVKNUE 
LONDON:  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 


WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 

High-class  OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS 
OF  ART,  TAPESTRIES  AND  FURNITURE 


NEW  YORK 
PARIS 


647  Fifth  Avenue 
57  Rue  La  Boetie 
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DRAWINGS  BY  DONALD  CORLEY 

Twenty-two  reproductions,  published  in  portfolio,  original  size 


ETUDE  CHINOISE  DONALDCORLEY 

r  I  AHE  portfolios  are  printed  in  two  editions;  one  of  fifty  numbered  copies  on  hand-made  linen  paper,  each 
drawing  signed  by  the  artist;  and  one  of  five  hundred  numbered  copies  on  a  Strathmore  antique  paper, 
each  portfolio  signed.  The  drawings  are  reproduced  with  wide  margins,  suitable  for  framing.  The  prices 
are  five  dollars  for  the  regular  edition,  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  special  edition.  Order  copies  in  advance. 

Subscribers  to  THE  ARTS  are  entitled  to  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  prices  quoted  abo<ve. 

Address  THE  ARTS,  EAGLE  BUILDING,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


TAUTOLOGY 


DONALD  CORLEY 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ETCHINGS  —  By  Kasimir 


Comprising 
Viemos  of 

LONDON 

PRAGUE 

MUNICH 

FLORENCE 

ROME 

VIENNA 
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The  Most 
Notable 
Kasimir 
Collection 
Ever 
Shown 
in 

New  York 


- KASIMIR  EXHIBITION - 

HANFSTAENGL  GALLERIES,  153  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

above  4Slh  St. 

NEW  YORK 


ADELINE  GENEE 

ETCHINGS  THAT  DANCE 

By  TROY  KINNEY 

KENNEDY  &  CO.,  613  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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CHARACTER  AND  OPINION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  With  Reminiscences  of  William 
James  and  Josiah  Royce  and  Academic  Life  in 
America.  By  George  Santayana,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University  $3.50 

“In  view  of  the  wide  and  eager  attention  given  to 
the  ‘Autobiography  of  Henry  Adams’  one  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  wide  and  ap¬ 
preciative  public  for  Mr.  Santayana's  reactions  to 
American  life,  which  are  part,  at  least,  of  a  highly 
significant  mental  autobiography.”— Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  WORKS 
OF  GEORGE  SANTAYANA.  By  Logan  Pearsall 
Smith,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  author  $3.00 

THE  ART  OF  LETTERS.  By  Robert  Lynd,  author 
of  “Old  and  New  Masters,”  “The  Passion  of 
Labor,”  etc.  $3.75 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  LONDON.  An 
Account  of  Its  Social  Life  and  Arts.  By  E. 
Beresford  Chancellor.  With  numerous  full-page 
and  smaller  illustrations.  Quarto  $12.00 

ENGLISH  HOMES.  Late  Stuart  Period  (1649-1714) 
By  H.  Avray  Tipping,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  with  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations.  Folio  $25.00 

ENGLISH  HOMES.  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
(1066-1485)  By  H.  Avray  Tipping.  Folio 
illustrated  $25.00 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

5th  Avenue  at  48th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Macbeth  Gallery 

ESTABLISHED,  1892 


PAI  N  T  I  N  G  S 


BY 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

INCORPORATED 

450  Fifth  Avenue  F.nuth  St.nt  New  York  City 


E.  WEYHE 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 

i 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

LANGUAGES 

* 

Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 
ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

Agents  for  Print-Collector' s  Quarterly 


ARLINGTON 

ART  GALLERIES 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 
OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


274  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings,  Drawings  and  Etchings 

By  FORAIN  and  FANTIN-LATOUR 


Beacon  Book  Shop 

26  WEST  47th  STREET 

Powell  Galleries 

* 

Selected  Stock  of 

117  WEST  57th  STREET  j 

ART  BOOKS  and 
LITERATURE 

Group  Exhibition 

PROMPT  AND  EFFICIENT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

DAILY,  9  TO  6  -  SUNDAYS,  3  TO  6 

BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 

( Incorporated) 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings 

* 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar¬ 
tistic  quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art-loving  patrons. 

Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 

Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 

OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

Culled  from  private  collections  in  Europe. 
The  finest  assortment  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  for  years.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 


ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone :  2648  Main 
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Ancient  and  Modern 

OAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 

AT 

SCOTT  &  FOWLES 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  :: 

GALLERIES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 

Paintings  by 

“Old  Masters”  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (at  55th  st.)  NEW  YORK 


I'OKTKAIT  OF  A  LADY 
By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ( 1723-1792 ) 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  has  been  called  the 
founder  of  the  great  eighteenth  century  school  of 
painting  in  England.  Our  collection  contains  other 
fine  examples  by  him  and  by  his  contemporaries. 

Paintings  purchased  from  us  are  guaranteed  and  are 
exchangeable  at  any  time  at  the  full  purchase  price. 


AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE 

Exclusively 


THE  GORHAM  GALLERY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  36th  STREET 


JOHN  LEVY 
GALLERIES 


High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

Ancient  and 
Modern 


N enju  York  :  5  5  9  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Paris :  28  PLACE  VEN  D  O  M  E 


HOWARD  YOUNG 

GALLERIES 

IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

By  AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(At  50th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 


M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 

Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 

and  SPORTING  PRINTS 

•  ‘ 

'  ■  . 

■  .  .'V:  • 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING' 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  PRESS 


